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SHADOWS. 
(Continued from page I 33) 


N the last article it was said that man’s physical body is 
i the shadow of his invisible form, and that like as a 
shadow shifts or disappears when the object which causes 
it is removed, so a physical body dies and disintegrates 
when its invisible form body is severed from it. Human 
physical bodies are not the only physical shadows in the 
world. All physical bodies are shadows. Like as a man’s 
physical make-up is the visible shadow of his invisible form, 
so is this seemingly solid physical world, and so are all phys- 
ical things on and in it, the visible shadows made out of the 
plastic and invisible matter precipitated from the invisible 
form world. As shadows, all physical things can last only as 
long as the invisible forms which cause them shall last. As 
shadows, all physical things shift or change as the forms 
through which they are precipitated shift and change, or 
disappear altogether when the light which projects and makes 
them visible goes out. 

Shadows are of three kinds and may be perceived in 
three of the four manifested worlds. There are physical 
shadows, astral shadows and mental shadows. Physical 
shadows are all the things and objects in the physical world. 
The shadows of a stone, a tree, a dog, a man, are different not 
merely in shape, but in essence. There are different proper- 
ties in each such shadow. Astral shadows are all things in 
the astral world. Mental shadows are the thoughts created 
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by the mind in the mental world. There are no shadows in 
the spiritual world. 

When one looks at what he calls his shadow he does not 
see his actual shadow, he sees only the obscured space or 
outline of light caused by his physical body obstructing the 
light to which his eyes are sensible. The actual shadbw 
which is projected by the light, invisible to the eye, is not 
usually seen. The actual shadow is not of the physical body, 
but of the form of the physical body. The physical body 
is also the shadow of this form. ‘There are two shadows of 
the invisible form. The physical shadow of the invisible 
form is seen; the actual shadow is not ordinarily seen. Yet 
this actual shadow more \truly represents and depicts the 
invisible form of the physical body than does the physical 
body. The physical body, the visible shadow, shows the 
outer expression of the form and hides the interior condition. 
The visible physical shadow exhibits surfaces only and is 
seen, superficially. ‘The actual shadow shows the entire con- 
dition of the form and is seen through and through. The 
actual shadow is a projection of the astral form into the visible 
physical world; but it is astral in character and is not phys- 
ical. The visible body is also a projection of the invisible 
form, or rather a precipitation of physical matter into the 
invisible form. ‘The actual shadow may be and often is main- 
tained apart from the form through which it is projected. 
The physical body cannot be maintained apart from its astral 
form body into which the formless matter of which it is made 
is precipitated. The physical body is therefore more char- 
acteristic of what is called a shadow than the actual shadow, 
because the physical body is more dependent, less permanent 
and more subject to change, than the invisible form or its 
actual shadow. All physical objects are the visible shadows 
in the physical world of invisible forms in the astral world. 

Astral shadows are not cast in the astral world, as the 
shadow of an object is in the physical world, in as much as 
light in the astral world does not come from an astral sun 
as sunlight comes in the physical world. Shadows in the 
astral world are projections of copies of the forms of things in 
that world. The forms of the astral world are projections or 
shadows—not copies—of thoughts in the mental world. 
Thoughts in the mental world are emanations from the minds 
in that world. The thoughts or emanations in the mental 
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world are projections by the light of the spiritual world, of 
the types of the spiritual world through the minds acting in 
the mental world. The physical objects in the physical 
world are the shadows of the forms in the astral world. The 
forms of the astral world are the shadows of thoughts in the 
mental world. The thoughts and ideals of the mental world 
are the shadows of the types or ideas in the spiritual world. 
The four factors in the making of a shadow—the light, 
the background, the object, and its shadow—before men- 
tioned, have their origins and places in the different worlds. 
Light in each of the lower worlds has its origin in the spir- 
itual world. Streaming through the mental and astral and 
into the physical from the spiritual world, light appears or 
is sensed as being different in the lower worlds from that 
which it is Known to be in the spiritual world. Light is the 
intelligence of the spiritual world. In the mental world light 
is the power by which the mind perceives ideals, carries on 
its mental operations and processes of thinking, and projects 
its thoughts into its own or either of the lower worlds. In 
the astral world light is the principle which stimulates and 
causes all forms and matter to show their particular natures 
and be attracted according to their kinds and to appear to 
the senses after the kind of the particular nature. Light in 
the physical world is the focussing to a center and an action 
from that center of a small portion of the light of the other 
worlds. Light is the conscious principle in each of the 
worlds. Light is that by which and in which, as on a back- 
ground, all things appear and are perceived or realized in 
any of the worlds. ‘The background on which all thoughts 
appear, is the mental world. ‘The forms or images of the 
astral world are the objects which are cast as physical 
shadows and are usually called realities in the physical world. 
Today, man stands in his outermost shadow, his physical 
body; but he does not know that it is his shadow; he does 
not see nor does he try to distinguish between his shadows 
and himself. He identifies himself with his shadows, not 
knowing that he does it. So he lives in this physical world 
of shadows and sleeps carelessly on or moves restlessly and 
frets on through the night of his troubled sleep; he dreams 
of shadows and dreams his shadows into existence, and 
believes that shadows are realities. Man’s fears and troubles 
must continue while he believes shadows to be realities. He 
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quiets fear and ceases to trouble when he awakes to reality 
and knows shadows to be shadows. 

If a man is to be unafraid of shadows and not to be borne 
down by them, he must think of and know himself to be 
something distinct from and superior to any of his shadows. 
If man will think of himself as distinct from his shadows, in 
which he 1s, he will learn to know himself as he is and will 
see his shadows one by one and will learn how his shadows 
are related and put together and how he may make use of 
them at their best value. 

Man, the real man, is a conscious intelligent and spir- 
itual sphere of light. In the earliest times, which was the 
beginning of things, and for a reason best known in the spir- 
itual world of light, man as a spiritual light looked out from 
his sphere of light. As he did, he perceived his light to be 
projected in the mental world. And he thought, and entered 
the mental world. As a thinker by his mental light, man 
looked into the astral or psychic world and projected his 
thought, and his thought took form. And he as a thinker 
thought of himself as being that form and desired so to be. 
And he was in that form and sensed himself as a man of form. 
Sensing his form, man looked through the astral or psychic 
world and desired to see his form, and his desire was pro- 
jected as the shadow of his form. And as he looked at that 
shadow he longed for it and thought to enter and unite with 
it. He did enter into and dwell with it and took up his 
abode in it. So, ever since that early time, he has projected 
his forms and their shadows and lived in them. But shad- 
ows cannot last. So as often as he casts himself into form 
and projects and enters his physical shadow, so often must 
he leave the physical shadow and his form and return to his 
heaven, the mental world. He cannot enter his sphere in 
the spiritual world of light until he learns of shadows, and 
knows himself as the spiritual light while still living in the 
physical shadow world. When he knows this, his physical 
body will be to him a shadow only. He will be unattached 
to and unhampered by his form of sense. He can still his 
thoughts. Knowing himself as a spiritual light, he may enter 
his sphere of light. Such a man, if it be his work to return 
to the physical world, may shine through his shadows in all 
the worlds without again being obscured by them. 

(To be concluded. ) 
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THE MIND AND BRAIN. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


nerve vesicle or cell to be threefold: (1) To per- 

mit the escape of an entering influence out of the 

solitary channel in which it has been isolated, into 
any number of diverging tracts; (2) to combine influences 
which are entering it from various directions with a common 
or new result; and, (3) the permitting of lateral diffusion to 
take off and keep in store for a certain duration a part of 
the passing influence. 

In order to understand this more thoroughly, we will 
repeat what has been said before, that the cells or vesicles 
are each joined to a nerve tube or fiber, the axis-cylinder or 
gray interior of which is continuous with it. Whatever 
influence is transmitted is conveyed from the cell or vesicle 
along this gray axis-cylinder. Many of these cells or ves- 
icles in the nerve ganglia are forked, branched or caudated, 
and each fork or branch is joined with a nerve tube; to that 
one such cell has a number of nerve fibers attached to it. 
Whatever impressions it may receive from them it combines 
into one, thus creating a common or perhaps a new effect. 
The influences cr impressions may also be taken off by some 
of the branches and kept in reserve. 

This becomes a business, so to speak, in the economy. 
Masses of ganglionic substance are marked out for the duty 
of receiving impressions and holding them in store. They 
thus register impressions and keep them for future occasion. 
In this way the impressions which we receive are stamped 
in our interior plane of consciousness, and are retained there 
for an indefinite period; I think, forever. Thus really we 
never forget. We have every fact of observation and expe- 
rience laid away in us. It is brought into vivid conscious- 
ness as a memory or dream picture, whenever anything occurs 
to effect such a result. In fact, our understandings are stored 
with two sets of facts. One is this set or series of impressions 
which are received and stamped on the registering ganglia, or 
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rather on the mental structure of which the ganglion is the 
physical instrument. The other is that series of ideas which 
we have derived from the great world within and beyond 
what we consider as time and space. Between these two 
worlds, these two sets of ideas, Byron tells us “life hovers as 
a star.” 

Professor Draper tells us that these registering ganglia 
introduce the element of time into the action of the nervous 
mechanism. If they did not exist, the impression which 
the ganglion received would have been followed by action at 
once. As it is, there is delay; and this involves time. Besides, 
new impressions are received, which more or less modify the 
former ones, and are themselves modified. 

The normal action of ganglia depends upon a due supply 
of arterial blood. If this is arrested even for a moment, the 
ganglia lose power; and if diminished, the power and display 
of phenomena decline. It is oxygen that makes the brain 
wheel revolve and the nervous machinery act. There is, of 
course, a corresponding waste. Oxygen decomposes and 
effects the dissolving of the tissues which it encounters. The 
cell walls, as well as the neurilemma, are chiefly albumen, 
which is a nitrogen compound. Ammonia is produced by 
this decomposition. ‘The phosphorus in the nerve substance 
is also decomposed; and we have phosphates of soda and 
ammonia. ‘The veins take these up and bury them into the 
body when the kidneys promptly eliminate them. The urine 
is accordingly loaded more or less from this cause; and tells 
the tale of hard study and activity of brain, or the reverse, 
to the person having skill to perceive. 

Idiots have a smaller percentage of phosphorus in their 
nerve structures than others; and children than adults. This 
is an evidence of the wrong done to children in schools. 

The ganglionic or vesicular structures are included in a 
net-work of capillary vessels, and so receive a liberal supply 
of blood to repair their waste, which goes on so actively. The 
vesicles are formed from nuclei which are nearest the cap- 
illary vessels, and gradually develop into cells or they pre- 
pare for connecting with the tubular nerve tissue; and they 
take the place of cells that have performed their work and 
are disintegrating. Cholesterine is said to exist in the white 
substance of Schwann. This is a substance which is formed 
by the liver. If this is correct, it exhibits a very close depend- 
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ence of the nervous system on that organ, much closer than 
many imagine. 

There does not appear to be anything taking place in a 
ganglion, to justify the expression reflex action. The com- 
mon register of impression from the nerves of sense, olfactory, 
opthalmic, auditory and tactile, is to be considered as the 
sensorium. It has two portions or functions; one sensory, 
to receive impressions; and one motor, to emit influences. 
The mind behind the organization, perceives the impressions 
and sets the influence in motion. 

We will consider our subject a little more in detail. 
What we may call a nervous arc consists of a centripetal or 
sensory fiber, a cell or vesicle, and a motor or centrifugal 
fiber. ‘This mechanism is ready to receive impressions, con- 
vert part of them into motions and retain the rest. This 
arc by itself is an instrument. It is ready for action, but it 
cannot direct itself. It has no interior energy. It is just as 
perfect in a corpse as in a living person. 

Again, by the nature of an agent we may determine the 
character and construction of the organism upon which it 
may operate. Light enables us to determine the form and 
constitution of the eye; sound of the ear. When we under- 
stand the structure of a planet we may compute its motions 
and perturbations which it can cause in another. So, too, it 
is possible to take the perturbations into account and ascertain 
oy existence and plan of the planet. This is what Leverrier 

id. 

The brain, the cerebrum, is constructed after the analogy 
of any other nervous arc. Its fibers bring impressions, vesicu- 
lar matter and fibers to carry off influences. It is true of 
the brain also as of the arc, that it cannot act of itself. The 
brain of a corpse is as complete in structure as that of a 
living being. In the sense that light is external to the eye 
and sound to the ear, and independent of those organs, so 
the agent that makes the brain work is external and independ- 
ent; and that agent is the mind. 

The actions which we denominate intellectual, do not 
spring from our material substance alone, nor are they func- 
tions of mere material combination. True, the mind seems 
to grow with the bodily structure and decline with it, to be 
mature when the body is mature. But this is only in appear- 
ance. The mind is really in a world apart from the body; 
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and only a portion of it, so to speak, has much to do with 
the nervous structure. It exhibits imperfection, maturity 
and decay, just as an accomplished artisan does, when his 
tools are in order or out of order. If they are broken or 
useless, the fact does not show that the artisan is dead. He 
existed before he ever touched the tool, and survives its 
breaking. So man pre-existed in the ocean of infinite spirit 
before birth on earth, and will continue to exist so long as 
the infinite spirit itself shall be. Here physics bows to its 
superior, metaphysics; matter to its creator, spirit; science 
to its older knowledge, that of philosophy; physiology and 
neurology to psychology, time to eternity. 

We will come back a few minutes more to the earth. 
There are two fundamental ideas essentially attached to all 
our perceptions of external things; these are space and time. 
There is provision made for them in the nervous mechanism 
while it is yet in a state almost rudimentary. The eye and 
ear exist for that purpose. 

We have come into the very heart of our subject, and 
need to take calculations in order to know where we are. 
We have coursed over the general structure of nerves, and 
touched on ganglia. Nervous arc-circulation. Why called 
arc? 

Much is said about phosphorus as determining the intel- 
lectual power. We hear largely about brain food. Yet Von 
Bibra found a different state of facts. He ascertained that 
the quantity of fat in the brain is constant, at least within 
certain limits; that the increase or diminution in the other 
parts of the body is not accompanied with any change in the 
brain fat; that the proportion diminishes in the brain of man, 
other mammals, birds, amphibia, fishes, in that order; that 
it is greatest in the medulla oblongata; that the quantity is a 
little less in old men than in men in prime; that the amount of 
phosphorus in brain fat is nearly the same in man, mammals 
and birds; that the percentage in the brains of the insane 
does not exceed the mean amount; that the vesicular matter 
contains more than the white; that there is no special con- 
nection between the intelligence and the amount of phos- 
phorus. The registering ganglion contains the relics of all 
impressions ever made upon it. 

It is a theological idea that man is formed in the image 
of God. It is perhaps instructive to remember that in the 
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Hebrew text where this is affirmed, we are told not only that 
God formed man in his own image, but that he took from man 
an image and built it into a woman. 

Lay down a wafer on a plate of metal and then breathe 
on the metal till it is bedewed. Then remove the wafer and 
let the moisture evaporate. You see no trace of where the 
wafer lay. Yet if you breathe on it again, the spectral figure 
of the wafer will be seen. ‘This experience can be renewed; 
and if the metal is laid carefully away where nothing will 
happen to it for months, it will reappear as before on breath- 
ing upon. A sheet of paper on which objects have been laid, 
will, upon being warmed, display the figures of those objects. 

Our registering ganglia exhibit similar reproductions. So 
would the walls of ruins; so perhaps the infinite man. Our 
actions, our thoughts are projected upon it, registered, and 
likely to reappear forever and ever. 





THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
VIII. 
FOUR FORMS OF CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


HE word consciousness as generally used is merely an 
expression for mental life. When we say we are 


conscious or aware of something, we do not really 

say anything that explains our condition, unless we 
at the same time realize both ourselves and the object. But 
extremely few people can do that. They never enter at the 
bottom of either themselves or the object in the act of con- 
sciousness. For that reason their consciousness is no more 
than a passing feeling. Consciousness is a term for the imme- 
diate knowledge of what is going on in our minds. Even as 
such an act it does not say what kind of mental life we live, 
nor explain what our knowledge is in itself. Religiously 
and mystically, it is of great importance what kind of mental 
life we live and what our knowledge really is. It is there- 
fore worth while to define. 

Psychologically, consciousness is nothing in itself, but 
only a mental phantasm of impressions upon our perceptive 
powers. As they do in India, I may even say that conscious- 
ness is an illusion, an unreality, that exists for the benefit of 
a reality, but not for itself. 

I shall borrow some expressions from Lafcadio Hearn 
to help me to explain the oriental conception of conscious- 
ness. In an essay entitled “Within the Circle,” and pub- 
lished in his volume called “Gleanings From Buddhafields,” 
there occurs a conversation between a Buddhist sage and a 
disciple, from which [ shall borrow that which follows. 

“You are bewitched by the follies of art and of poetry 
and of music—the delusions of color and form—the delusions 
of sensuous speech, the delusions of sensuous sound.” That 
is our consciousness, which is thus talked about—not the 
reality back of poetry, music, color, form. 
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“That apparition called Nature—which is but another 
name for emptiness and shadow—deceives and charms you, 
and fills you with dreams of longing for the things of sense.” 

Nature here means the ever-shifting phenomena, not the 
great reality which we call Substance. 

“But he who truly wishes to know, must not love this 
phantom Nature,—must not find delight in the radiance of a 
clear sky—nor in the sight of the sea—nor in the sound of the 
flowing rivers—nor in the forms of peaks and woods and 
valleys—nor in the colors of them.” 

To know, he now says is different from to enjoy, and he 
takes for granted that our life object is to know—to know the 
great reality by way of Nirvana. 

“He who truly wishes to know must not find delight in 
contemplating the works and the deeds of men, nor in hear- 
ing their converse, nor in observing the puppet-play of their 
passions and of their emotions. All this is but a weaving of 
smoke—a simmering of vapors—an impermanency—a phan- 
tasmagory. 

“For the pleasures that men term lofty or noble or sub- 
lime are but larger sensualisms, subtler falsities,; venomous 
fair-seeming flowerings of selfishness— all rooted in the elder 
slime of appetites and desires. “To joy in the radiance of a 
cloudless day—to see that mountains shift their tintings to 
the wheeling of the sun—to watch the passing of waves, the 
fading of sunsets—to find charm in the blossoming of plants 
or trees: all this is of the senses. Not less truly of the senses 
is the pleasure of observing actions called great or beautiful 
or heroic—since it is one with the pleasure of imagining those 
things for which men miserably strive in this miserable 
world: brief love and fame and honor—all of which are 
empty as passing foam.” 

The sage constantly draws the distinction between the 
real and the ephemeral. 

“Sky, sun, and sea—the peaks, the woods, the plains— 
all splendors and forms and colors—are specters. ‘The feel- 
ings and the thoughts and the acts of men—whether deemed 
high or low, noble or ignoble—all things imagined or done 
for any save the eternal purpose, are but dreams born of 
dreams and begetting hollowness. To the clear of sight, all 
feelings of self—all love and hate, joy and pain, hope and 
regret, are like shadows—youth and age, beauty and horror, 
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sweetness and foulness, are not different—death and life are 
one and the same; and space and time exist but as the stage 
and the order of the perpetual shadow-play.” 

Note how emphatic he is about inner and outer. 

‘All that exists in time must perish. To the awakened, 
there is no time or space or change—no night or day—no heat 
or cold—no moon or season—no present, past or future. Form 
and the names of form are alike nothingness. Knowledge 
only is real; and unto whomsoever gains it, the universe 
becomes a ghost. But it is written, “He who hath overcome 
time in the past and the future must be of exceedingly pure 
understanding.’ Such understanding is not yours. Still, to 
your eyes, the shadows seem substance—and darkness light— 
and voidness, beauty.” 

Hard, very hard knocks these! Yet you have heard the 
same notes from your little book, ““The Voice of the Silence,” 
and all mystics and occultists tell you the same. The phil- 
osophy of this reasoning is this: 

Result: Consciousness is nothing in itself. It is a 
shadow-play. Behind it and by means of this illusion, how- 
ever, we slip away from all illusions and find knowledge, as 
a Buddhist calls it, or find the Christ, as a Christian calls it. 
When you see the erect crops on a field, you, of course, see 
two objects; the field or soil, and the crops. But if you ask 
which is the most valuable you do not know what to answer. 
As a value, the one cannot exist without the other. 

If you are a materialist you say that the soil, the field, 
is the most valuable because it is permanent, while the crop 
is transient, and you are inclined to consider the crop of small 
consequence cosmologically. This shadow-play of the senses 
is the manger in which the child was laid, but no more. By 
means of the manger and the star the wise men found the 
Christ Child. This is the standpoint for the present article. 
If you are an idealist, you say the crop is the most valuable 
and you call it the Spirit rising out of matter and every poetic 
mind immediately agrees with you. In the presentation of 
the Inner Life in the present series of articles, I must neces- 
sarily declare the crop the most valuable and consider the soil 
as merely the tool, the womb, that bears the crop, and I must 
liken the crop to the spirit and the soil to matter. The soil is 
consciousness, and I must look upon it as the inferior. 

For a Western man it is exceedingly difficult to contra- 
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dict this oriental definition, because the West itself has no 
clear and positive definition to offer, even if it could com- 
prehend that all this illusoriness is after all something. In 
the Occident only theosophists and mystics understand that 
sage. Idealists are also near an understanding. The West 
is ready enough to deny the Oriental, but that, of course, is 
no proof against it. Contempt and denial are no arguments. 
I shall not weary you at present with Occidental self-asser- 
tions as an antidote against this Oriental wisdom. Nor do I 
need to do away with the Oriental way of looking upon 
consciousness. On the contrary, that definition suits my pur- 
pose very well when I am to explain what Christian con- 
sciousness is and how it works. I shall maintain, namely, as 
I have already intimated, that consciousness has no substan- 
tiality, though it 1s a mother-power, the soil out of which 
grows thought. 

The main point to understand in the Buddhist sage’s 
declaration is that about knowledge and what it really is he 
denounced so vigorously. He denounced all individual life 
that claims anything for itself and believes itself a true expres- 
sion for the All, instead of recognizing that in separateness 
itis out of order. He did as the more practical Roman did 
when the plebeians in the early history of Rome left Rome 
and settled for themselves outside, thinking to exist separately 
from the patricians. He told them a very homely story 
about the stomach that got all the food and the food and the 
mouth and the limbs who did all the work and got nothing. 
He explained how all the members and organs worked 
together and profited together and that they could not do 
without each other. The result was that the plebeians were 
convinced that they could not exist separated from the patri- 
cians, and they returned to Rome, and peace was established 
by Union. 

The Buddhist sage opposed an absolute reality to mere 
subjectivity or consciousness and he demanded knowledge 
about that reality. He wanted his pupil to rise beyond con- 
sciousness to the All One, to that which is both fact and 
reality and which also has an actual existence, though he 
seemed to deny actuality. That which he denounced was 
the phenomenal, that which is this and that in particular. 
The Real about which he advised knowledge is that which 
is in this and that, all that which is in anything particular and 
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that which consciousness can give birth to, but also something 
infinitely more, higher and richer. Reality is the cause and 
the fount out of which this and that, the particular and indi- 
vidual come in their very singularity and one-sidedness. And 
yet the All, the great Reality, cannot be attained by either 
addition or multiplication of particulars, because this and 
that, the particular or individual, have not arisen by sub- 
traction or division. They belong to each other, like inner 
and outer. 

You have noticed that I have not made this Buddhist 
sage declare everything an illusion, nor did he himself do it 
in the quotation I gave you. The Buddhists do not hold the 
doctrine of absolute illusion. If this sage had done it, he 
could not even recommend knowledge, nor would he have 
talked about right understanding to his disciple, nor ended 
his speech by these words: “Still to your eyes the shadow 
seems substance—and darkness, light and voidness, beauty.” 
In these words lies a dualism in which he recognizes the truth 
of both extremes, though he, of course, only values substance, 
light and beauty and the knowledge about these. This 
Buddhist sage like all other philosopher must take the stand, 
if he wants to express himself. Even Plato found it neces- 
sary to attribute to the world of ideas both time and space 
relations, form and distinct individuality. And _ why? 
Because he could not show us the ideas in any other way. 
The interesting question, however, arises: do these phenom- 
enal presentations express, or do they not, that which they 
are intended to express? And his answer is, yes! They do 
express the noumenon and the thought, because the thought 
has given birth to them. They are simply the outer to the 
Idea which is the inner. Another giant of thought, Des- 
cartes, did as Plato did. ‘To his external world he attributes 
such internals and abstractions as number and order, exten- 
sion and flexibility, reality and movableness. That again 
is a statement that things both are and are not; that they are 
something in themselves and also made by our thought. 
Another pride of mankind, Kant, attributes to his “things in 
themselves,” all the categories of thought, both unity and 
plurality, totality and limitation, both causality and relativ- 
ity. And the last of modern thinkers worth mentioning, 
Herbert Spencer, declares that we can know both self and 
not-self. 
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You cannot explain the inner except by the suggestive- 
ness that lies in the outer, nor can you understand the outer 
except by the terms drawn from the inner. One color 
explains another; in a painting they complement each other. 
But you have a right to let one predominate. And this 
Buddhist sage, acording to his religion and philosophy, lets 
the high notes dominate. He thinks more of the mountain 
than of the valley; more of the plant than of the soil. He 
is idealistic in his philosophy. 

The Oriental and mystical way of defining conscious- 
ness, such as you have now read, applies to the Bible and 
especially to the consciousness at work in the four gospels. 
Their philosophy is idealistic; they strive to play a piece for 
us in which we shall hear the Christ note predominant. The 
four gospels are four temperamental views of a great truth, 
and no more. ‘They are nothing in themselves. ‘They are 
means, not ends. They are femininities. They are mother 
powers for the generation of the Christ in that mind which 
reads them in order to be impregnated with the Christ idea, 
and which is ready to give birth to the New Man. At this 
point, I shall break the thread of my subject and make two 
personal remarks. 

(1) It is necessary for you and me and for all to come 
to some understanding with ourselves about who we are and 
about this subject of consciousness. Are we simply drifting 
with the stream of life and not reflecting at all upon the 
nature of our surroundings and upon our own value; or, have 
we, you and I, come to some understanding about phenomena 
and noumena, or realities? Do we really think? Do we 
know what it is to think? Or, which is the same, do we live 
in that supreme knowledge, the Buddhist sage spoke about? 
If we really think then, we are masters of our own conscious- 
ness and stand related, like that Buddhist sage, to wit: that 
is, We use OUr CONSCiOUSNess as we uSe everything else and are 
not used by it or by the things of the world. The other 
remark is this: 

(2) In these essays I have frequently indulged in poetry, 
and I have pointed to Nature in ecstatic colors. Did you 
get the impression that I was no master of my own feelings 
and consciousness at that time? I hope not! Every time 
I played upon the imaginative instruments, I did so to illus- 
trate what I said. My operation was something like light- 
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ing the lamps in the temples of your heart and mind, that 
you might see yourself and possibly remember some experi- 
ence from a past incarnation. I tried to find a way into you, 
and that supreme knowledge which it is so important to 
possess. My poetic language was always for a purpose. We 
must all actively engage in the practice of using our con- 
sciousness like as we would use dumb bells. Mental gym- 
nastics will free us from ever being possessed by vampires 
or the illusory side of nature, art and philosophy. I will 
now take up the thread of my subject where I left it, and 
will say something about the form of consciousness and show 
that it is four-fold in its manifestation. 

Most people know that the number three has a sym- 
bolical bearing upon the Trinity. ‘They have also heard 
about one, five, seven and twelve, and know something 
vaguely about them. But, strange to say, the number four 
is almost unknown among people at large; yet it is the num- 
ber with which they ought to be most concerned because it 
is the number of things at large. It is Nature’s number with 
preference because it pictures complete work, a full filled 
work according to measure. And four is the number of 
man himself; the height of a correctly built person is always 
eight times the size of his head, or equal to the line drawn 
from finger tips of one hand to the finger tips of the other 
when the arms are outstretched. Standing thus we are 
square. 

Primitive man built altars before he built houses. He 
contented himself with caves and huts. Everywhere we find 
the primitive altars to be four-square. Certainly, there must 
be something fundamental in the four-square if it so early 
and so forcefully impressed itself upon man. Primitive man 
also knew the four corners of the compass, though he did not 
know the instrument itself. He worshipped in the four 
directions and built his altars oriented that way. ‘That again 
points to something psychological in his make-up. The 
power of the number four is seen most forcefully in the fact 
that when mankind in antiquity changed its ideas about the 
shape of the actual world, from the square to the circular, the 
squareness is retained almost universally as a characteristic 
of the celestial earth, and the new structures, while round, 
were still enclosed in squares. You find most Buddhist tops 
circular but all in a square enclosure. 
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That there was a profound sense in this square building 
style is also seen in the gods “resident,” each on a side; all 
named after powers characteristic of the four cosmic regions 
towards which they turn, which, of course, mean that these 
four gods or powers had come from the four corners of the 
compass and met in the particular building, which then was 
the result of that meeting, the concurrent expression of these 
four: a temple, par excellence. You will find similar four 
gods, or beasts, as they are called, in the book of Revelation, 
standing round the throne, one on the north side, one on the 
south side, and one on each of the other sides. In the same 
book you also hear “the four winds of the corners of the 
earth” (Rev. vii.l). And these four winds are also called 
the four riders on horses red, black, white and “pale.” The 
picture is also in Zecharjah (vi). 

We ourselves instinctively obey the four corners of the 
sphere by looking forward, to the right, to the left and recog- 
nizing a fourth direction back of us. We could not change 
this if we wanted to. Again, our disposition is fourfold or 
at least one of four possibilities. The four temperaments 
have been known from the remotest times, and modern 
psycho-physics, which has revolutionized so much, has not 
touched the fourfold plan, but even recognized it as one abso- 
lute and as a ‘universal law for the human organization. 
Individually, we have one of four temperaments. We are 
either cholerics or melancholics; either sanguinics or phleg- 
matics. ‘hat is to say, nature has given us either of these 
four dispositions, first for use, later to overcome. And the 
overcoming must be done sometime. 

These four temperaments indicate the direction in which 
lies our greatest strength and also our weakness. They are 
the red lines that mark the tendencies of our thinking and 
doing. They are our natural tendencies or constitutions. 
We are attuned either to sanguinic joy and lightheartedness 
or choleric energy and severity; either to melancholic gloom 
and pessimism or to phlegmatic indifference. We are either 
life-people, love-people, thought-people or harmony-people, 
or we may call them by any other names. Four classes you 
find and neither more nor less. But you find many mind- 
people who have not drained off the stagnant and poisonous 
water and who therefore make no good soil for crops. It 
can be readily seen that these inclinations are separatistic or 
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one-sided and that a true life on the Path requires that they 
be overcome sometime. For the present I shall not speak 
of overcoming these individualistic tendencies. In connec- 
tion with my subject I shall only define them sharply and 
maintain that they represent the same as the four sides of a 
square temple and the four gospels, and some other similar 
facts. 

Our thinking follows the form of fourfoldness, whether 
we will or not. The form of all thinking is, (1) the logical 
form, (2) the physical form, (3) the mathematical form, or 
(4) the moral form. A perfect character is fourfold. It is 
strong, pure, rich and harmonious. ‘These four terms express 
both its physical basis and its spiritual perfection. No less 
than four forms are adequate and all must be equally bal- 
anced. 

So different though these four seem to be, yet they never- 
theless by a little effort can be seen to belong to the same fam- 
ily. They are no more different from each other than four 
rather sharply marked groups of plants within the rose family. 
The members of the rose family are such as (1) the rose; (2) 
the apple, quince and pear; (3) peach, plum and almond; 
and (4) strawberries, raspberries. Who would think of that 
unless a botanist were to explain that the flower of each of 
these four groups is similarly built and that they therefore 
belong to one family. The rose family is a beautiful illus- 
tration of the fourfoldness in nature. 

Our whole natural life follows the law of four. I will 
give some illustrations drawn from various spheres of this, 
our life. In the ancient cults, consciousness is the temple 
into which the deity descends and receives worship and pre- 
sents itself to the outer world. 

Ancient temples were not built, as most people think, for 
the honor of a god. Nay, they were built as symbols, as 
shrines; and their shapes, locations and ceremonials were 
symbolical of the receptive quality of the builders and wor- 
shippers. It is quite true when the ignorant in our day say 
that they cannot comprehend how intelligent people ever 
could build temples and support a worship. Surely the sym- 
bolism of temples and temple-services have only meanings for 
mystics and those whose psychology was learned in past incar- 
nations. No one can understand another or another’ 
thoughts without sympathy. 
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I cannot now enter upon any details of this most won- 
derful and interesting subject. I can only—in connection 
with the subject of my series: “The Inner Life and Jesus, 
the Christ’”—mention one single aspect of the mystery and 
must do that in order to explain why we have four gospels 
left. I say “left,” because there are many other gospels, some 
of them still extant in full, but the early canonists, who under- 
took to determine what was canon and what was not, selected 
the four, commonly known, for inner reasons, and as far as tes- 
timonies have survived, more or less ignorant of why they did 
select the four and left the others out. The one single aspect 
I] shall mention is this, that they are four and neither more 
nor less. Why are they four? Simply because consciousness 
is fourfold. It is easy enough to see that, but it will take the 
whole of this article to prove it, or at least to illustrate it, if 
I cannot prove it to you. 


Referring to that which I have said about conscious- 
ness at large being the mother power of man, the receptive 
quality, 1 will now tell you for use in your studies, of the 
construction of ancient temples and temple services that 
more than half of all Asias’s temples are symbols of such 
Mother worship. To that category belongs the famous 
Babylonian Ishtar temple worship—and that of Aramoan 
Astarte, the Persian Anaita, the Egyptian Isis and the Gnostic 
Helena. To this category also belongs the New Jerusalem 
of the Apocalypse, which John saw descending from Heaven. 
And any Churchman, who knows anything at all about the 
symbolism of his Church will tell you that the Church is a 
bride and that all the ancient church-builders erected their 
churches with an understanding of fourfoldness and the 
nuptial idea. To this category also belongs the fourfoldness 
of worship and service described by Paul in the letter to the 
Ephesians. When I shall have given you some details relat- 
ing to these matters you will be able to see why there are four 
gospels and also that you yourself are fourfold and are a four- 
fold church and daily conducting a fourfold church service, 
though unconsciously. 


In other articles I have already said that the Bible is a 
collection of Oriental documents, documents oriental in ideas 
aswell asin form. ‘The Apocalypse is another proof of what 
I have said. The ideality which John sees coming down 
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from heaven is described in imagery like that of the “1,00! 
Nights” tales. Read the 2lst chapter and you shall see. 

The point we are now interested in is its four-square 
form, that it is compared to a bride and that he who is Alpha 
and Omega proclaims that from it shall flow “the water of 
life.” All that exemplifies consciousness which is fourfold 
in form, and is the mother power whence flows “the water of 
Life.” Further evidence to prove that the city is Man may 
be seen in this statement, that John saw no temple in the city 
because “the Lord God, Almighty, and the Lamb are the tem- 
ple thereof” and also in this declaration of John’s, that the 
city had “no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 
upon it, for the glory of God did lighten it.” This New 
Jerusalem then is the religious consciousness of man. If you 
want an exhaustive description of it, read the 21st chapter. 
The city, the bride, or the temple which John saw was not 
only fourfold, but the temple service is also fourfold, and 
I think it ought to be seen at once that the fourfold ministry 
described in Paul’s letter to the Ephesians is the personifica- 
tion of the four temperaments, or our fourfold natural disposi- 
tion and the form it takes when it works religiously. 

Paul wrote a letter to the Ephesians. Ephesus boasted 
of being “the temple guardian of Artemis” (Diana) and thus 
the warden for all the East. There is much symbolism in 
the fact that Artemis’ temple stood on a hill, which was the 
religious center of the valley dedicated to Artemis. The 
valley ran from north to south. Ephesus was famous for 
magic, and especially for the form called the “Ephesian let- 
ters,’ but especially for its temple and various allusions in 
Paul’s letters to temple foundations seem to have been sug- 
gested by what he saw at Ephesus. 

The followers Paul addressed are those whom he taught 
in the school of one Tyrannus (Acts 19.9) for more than three 
months. Paul lectured there, as did other Greek philosoph- 
ers, and of course was obliged to speak in phraseology which 
they understood. 

Speaking of the temple of which he so often tells his 
followers, that they themselves are the temple, he follows the 
plan of the temple of Artemis. Instead of stone walls he 
places living men and calls them respectively (Eph. 4) 
Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists and Teachers, a most remark- 
able and fitting fourfoldness of living elements. 
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Paul tells the Ephesians that his fourfoldness is estab- 
lished for “the perfection of the saints” and that this fourfold 
temple shall last until all have come to full grown manhood 
and the fullness of Christ. All this corroborates what I have 
already said and shall speak further about in this article that 
our consciousness is the inner fourfold temple in which is 
born the Christ. All this about John’s temple descended 
from heaven and Paul’s delineation of a fourfold ministry is 
worthy of our profoundest attention. Not only have we there 
images of ourselves, but also a pattern for an organization of 
work on a psychological basis. All brotherhoods ought to 
organize their work on that plan. 

These things, then, are really nothing else than symbol- 
ogy of mind or consciousness. Whatever the mind creates 
is only itself. It cannot create anything else. To find the 
new, it must transcend itself, and that requires the mystic 
methods. And I dare not say that the gospel writers were 
true mystics. ‘hey had mysticism in them, but they were 
not mystics in the full sense of that word. These writers, 
whoever they were, had heard of mysteries and endeavored 
to express them, but did not succeed very well. ‘They are 
rather reporters than teachers; they were themselves pupils, 
not masters. 

I would say that the consciousness of each of the four 
evangelists simply wrote each his own mind when they penned 
the gospels that go by their names. And that the gospels, con- 
sequently, must be read only as four particular views of four 
particular men. But I want also to say that if these four 
views be put together as the four walls of one consciousness, 
then the divine may be born. It may be born! If the reader 
has the fourfold constitution well developed and is master, 
then of course, the divine is born! 

It is then not so easy, as some think, to read the gospels, 
and the difficulty can be seen in the so called harmonies of 
the gospels, or the various attempts that have been made upon 
writing one gospel of the four, without leaving out anything 
or adding anything. All such attempts have failed, because 
the psychological mystery of their production was not known 
to those who made the attempts. For the same reason all the 
lives of Jesus that have been written are failures. To repro- 
duce “the eternal gospel,” our minds must become mother 
powers, like the bride of the Apocalypse. They must be 
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cities illuminated by the glory of God only and cities 
descended from heaven in the four square form. 

I will now present the ideas and the forms of the four 
gospels in this light of fourfoldness of temple construction 
and temple service and fourfoldness of consciousness. 

As previously stated, the primitive gospel is the founda- 
tion of the four gospels of the New Testament. In fact, the 
four gospels seem to have been moulded around the leading 
ideas of it. They are elaborations of Peter’s consciousness or, as 
I explained, of Peter’s magic. The four central points of 
Peter’s address were stated to be the rudiments of the god- 
man idea, the beauty-man idea, the wisdom-man idea and the 
free-man idea, respectively. 

Now will be seen the same leading ideas of Peter’s con- 
sciousness worked out in the four gospels under the influence 
of the consciousness of the four named evangelists. 

The gospels are Peter’s consciousness of Jesus, while 
almost all the letters are Paul’s consciousness of Christ, or 
rather Paul endeavors to show us the product of the Christian 
consciousness. 

In the order of the ideas expressed by Peter, the gospel 
is as follows: First comes Luke’s gospel with a Christianity 
that is universal, with a salvation for all people, not merely 
for the Jews, because God is no respecter of persons and 
accepts all nations that fear him. Luke is a Hellenist in style. 
A Hellenist was a Jew of the dispersion under Greek influ- 
ence, using Greek language and Greek thought and adopting 
Greek manners and customs. 

The gospel of Luke is confessedly a compilation from 
older sources. Its special characteristic is the representation 
of Jesus as the friend of sinners and of the poor and outcasts. 
It gives special attention to the women in Jesus’ company 
and aims deliberately to tell us how Jesus’ hearers were 
affected by his work and sayings. Luke addresses himself 
to the gentiles especially, that they may get material for 
thought. In this respect he resembles Paul in thought and 
often in langue. His gospel is eminently missionary in char- 
acter, glowing with desire to help others. Jesus is presented 
as a healer, one, full of sympathy and tenderness. 

The form of Christianity which flows from this gospel 
throbs with warm red blood full of self-sacrifice and toil for 
others. It is one bound by no narrow limits of nationality. 
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It partakes of the openness and beauty of the Greek civiliza- 
tion. Luke is a type of blending of the melancholic and 
choleric temperament or consciousness and that blending most 
frequently produces a strong character. His strength is that 
of an ox, which is his symbol in the catacombs, that is to say, 
it is great in patience and enduring in toil and ready even to 
feed the one that slays it. 

Next in order of ideas comes the gospel of Mark with its 
refrain on Jesus’ work: “he went about doing good,” a charac- 
teristic of the man rich in life force. The gospel of Mark 
is written mainly for the Gentiles. It is not a product or 
reflection nor does it give information colored by the writer’s 
own ideas. It is objective in its narrative and simple. It 1s 
vivid, graphic and dramatic and rich in pictorial effects. All 
commentators agree that Mark’s gospel is distinctly the gospel 
of action in this that it deals preferably in the deeds and inci- 
dents of the life of Jesus. It does not indulge in statements 
about teachings and wisdom, but it records the effects of per- 
sonality. It tells how the people stood in awe and wonder; 
how the disciples feared and were astonished, how terror fell 
upon them when they saw Jesus on the sea. Everywhere 
Mark impresses upon the minds of his readers ideas of the 
extraordinary energy of Jesus. 

Matthew saw in Jesus the son of Adam; Luke, the per- 
fect man; John, the divine Word, and Mark, the son of God 
with power, a great man, a man full of virility; a man every- 
where engaged in doing good, engaged in social service. 

The form of Christianity that flows from this gospel is 
one that suits times like our own, when social service is upper- 
most with many of us and when the poor and oppressed need 
an influx of strength and ideals of manhood. The Christian- 
ity of Mark is a picture of the large social elements in Jesus’ 
life and character; only weakly seen by the church and 
ignored entirely by those of wealth and in political power. 
Mark is a type of choleric temperament or consciousness, a 
lion character. ‘Therefore is also the lion his symbol in the 
catacombs and ancient mosaics. He is a type of great energy, 
force and endurance in a single direction. 

Then follows Peter’s speech, his justification for the great 
claims he has made for his master. Peter tells his listeners 
that the secret of Jesus’ work was this, that God was with 
him, and, that is the refrain of John’s gospel. John’s eye 
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had caught the divine ray that shone on the brow of his friend 
and therefore he gave that note to his gospel. 

The gospel of John may be a late production, probably 
of the second century and possibly not by John at all. Never- 
theless its endeavor is to construct the life of Jesus on a 
supernatural basis and to present it as a transcendental exist- 
ence. Jesus is not a Messiah but a cosmic being, one with 
God, and His miracles assume a symbolical character. The 
well known prologue is really a summing up of the gospel, 
and the gospel narrative attempts by “signs” to prove the 
truth of the prologue. 

John’s theology becomes most interesting when it 
describes God as Spirit (iv.24) as Light (1 John i.5) and as 
Love (1 John iv.8.16). The first declaration, that God is 
Spirit is made in the conversation with the Samaritan woman 
and marks distinctly the transition from the old to the new. 
“God,” said Jesus, “is spirit and must be worshipped in spirit 
and truth.” It is the Eternal Gospel we hear here. 

The next declaration, that God is Light, is made as a 
contrast to Darkness, which is hatred, blindness and every 
impure condition. This, too, is the Eternal Gospel, and had 
been proclaimed before John, though not with so strong a 
moral emphasis. With John the statement answers to the 
Old Testament doctrine of Holiness of the Lord. The third 
declaration passes the other two and leads us to sublime states 
of the divine life. That God is love was never before pro- 
claimed as John did it. With him it involves intercom: 
munion between God and man, a thought not familiar to man 
before. ‘God is love, and he that abideth in love abideth 
in God, and God is in him.” The statement involves con- 
sciousness of a plane where God and man may meet; not a 
plane where man sinks into the Divine and is lost in immens- 
ity, but a plane where man may meet God in his own dignity 
and in full realization of his eternal value. The Orient knew 
of no such condition. If presented to an Oriental it would 
meet with the declaration that the speaker had fallen into a 
serious illusion. The doctrine of God being Love in this 
Christian sense is one of the points where East and West stand 
in sharp contrast. There are still many points of theosoph- 
ical interest connected with John’s gospel, but they will be 
treated in a separate article on John. At present we are 
concerned with John only in his relation to the other gospel 
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writers and the general character of Christianity built upon 
him and his gospel. 

The form of Christianity that flows naturally from this 
gospel is mystical; it lives in the Beyond, in the bosom of 
the Divine and rejoices in beholding the depths of divine 
love. It is a form of Christianity needed in the divine econ- 
omy as much as the more objective forms mentioned. 

John is a type of the melancholic temperament or con- 
sciousness when this shows itself as sentiment. As sentiment, 
the melancholic temperament is indifferent to actual facts. 
It cares more for values. Such a consciousness soars like the 
eagle. ‘Therefore is the eagle John’s symbol. 

The last characteristic expression of Peter’s gospel and 
the further justification for his claims that Jesus was the 
Messiah is this “to give him all the prophets witness” a state- 
ment which the gospel of Matthew endeavors to prove. 

The gospel of Matthew stands nearest the Jewish life 
and modes of thinking, in the whole of its composition and 
ideas. ‘The Christian element in it, however, is intensely hos- 
tile to the Jews. 

Luke sees in Jesus the perfect man; John, the divine 
man; Mark, the virile man, but Matthew makes him out as 
the son of Adam, the son of Abraham and David and thus the 
fulfilment of the Old Testament. 

Matthew’s gospel would appeal to the historian, the 
genealogist who searches lines of ancestry to prove a descent. 
The form of Christianity that flows from it demands evidence 
and proceeds on a scientific basis. It is not very idealistic, 
not given to flights high in the air; it prefers to keep in safe 
reach of the earth and all that is real. But it is useful and 
needed. Matthew is a low toned type of man of phlegmatic 
temperament or consciousness. His genealogy of Jesus is 
imperfectly made up and, curiously enough, shows four 
heathen ancestors and thus utterly invalidates the claim of 
Jesus’ pure Hebrew descent. 

The relationship between “the primitive gospel” of Peter 
and the four gospels of the New Testament shows their con- 
sistency and the logic of their relation and how finally four 
forms of Christian consciousness have flown from them, or 
how they correspond to four psychic types. It is an extraor- 
dinary fact that church art continues to represent these four 
evangelists with animal types. Does it not show that the 
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church is still oriental, is no fact but merely a symbol; no 
reality but only a semblance? 

In Florence you may see Fra Angelo da Fiesole’s paint- 
ing of the four evangelists. There they stand in true Egyp- 
tian style, human bodies with animal heads, exactly as we see 
old Egyptian gods pictured on Egyptian monuments. 

The title of this essay is ‘““The Fourfoldness of Christian 
Consciousness.” Though much time was given to discours- 


ing upon consciousness at large and its fourfoldness, it was not 
amiss. 


Remembering what is here meant by consciousness and 
how the fourfoldness thereof is represented by the four evan- 
gelists, a few words will suffice upon the Christian conscious- 
ness or the mother power of the mind and heart of the Chris- 
tian, what it really is and ought to be. 


1. Christian consciousness during its development is 
reverberating with “the Eternal Gospel” ideas, longings for 
the Messiah, and is desirous of being fructified by the Logos. 
It looks, at this stage, towards its “salvation” that is to say, 
positive freedom, from either the God-Man, the Wisdom- 
Man, the Beauty-Man or the Free-Man, and does it accord- 
ing to its fourfold character. 


Christian consciousness is the vessel in which is born 
the Christ, an individual form of the Great All, the One. It 
is the Holy Land that centers around Nazareth; it is also the 
manger in which the Christ child is laid; it is the caravan in 
which the child starts for the Great City; it is also the Temple 
in which the child faces an intruding world. It is the high- 
road on which the man Jesus tramps up and down the country 
feeling the pulsations of the nation’s heartbeats. In short, 
the Christian consciousness during its development is ‘the 
evolution of the Jesus life more or less correctly described 
in the gospels. If Jesus’ life is read that way, the truth of 
this will appear. 

Christian consciousness is, like consciousness in general, 
nothing in itself but the revival of prenatal consciousness in 
the state of self-recovery and cast in a peculiar form. It isa 
continuation of something foregone, something peculiar to 
lives lived in Western Asia and around the Mediterranean. 
That is its strength and its weakness. Christian conscious- 
ness reincarnated in America must necessarily find itself in 
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uncongenial surroundings if it does not undergo a transfor- 
mation and does not progress. 

Those of us who in a last incarnation may have been 
real Christians and who now in this incarnation have volun- 
tarily or involuntarily come under Church influence, find 
ourselves in discordance. We are not in our right place. 
If we wish to progress on Christian lines, we must recast our 
what is called ‘salvation.” Salvation now means something 
vastly different from what it meant when we were here last 
time and found it. It means what Paul called “freedom in 
Christ.” 

II. Christian consciousness when awake and in full self- 
mastery is a living temple, built with living walls. From it 
flow four living streams. It is a living temple oriented to 
the four points and the four winds of the compass. All the 
nations seek that living temple and they enter through its 
fourfold doors. Where is the temple? 

(1) The Supreme Power in this living temple is some- 
times called the Original Man or the First Adam who as 
Adam Kadmon was in the bosom of Eternity and was Man, 
even before the present beauty of the human form was known. 
All searchers after Beauty long to see that Man and they 
follow the gleam which the Beauty-Man now and then throws 
in their way to help them. 

(2) The Supreme Power in this living temple is also 
called by other names, by many names, but no name can ever 
reveal the Eternal Man who as God-Man has become the 
center of human life, now as ever before and ever afterwards. 
Those who are weary and heavily laden long to throw them- 
selves and their burdens upon this Wonder that seems to call 
and invite them everywhere. 

(3) The Supreme Power in this living temple is also 
called the focus of human history, and receives the rays of the 
present man’s energy and aspiration, his thought and hope, 
just as the past man’s life ebbed into it. The ever unsolved 
riddle cailed human history with its Everlasting Nay and 
its Everlasting Yea points to this power with the force of 
gravitation, and as the organizing cause of what is called 
history. A few of the wise thinkers and one apostle here 
agreed to name this Supreme Power Freedom because they 
say its aim and end is freedom for man. 

(4) The Supreme Power in this living temple is also 
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called by a fourth name. The name is expressive of that 
light and illumination that pervades the temple. The name 
is Wisdom and it means certainty, assurance and absolute 
conviction. It means a realization of identity that cannot be 
taken away. It is a light that ever was and ever shall be. It 
is the structure of all forms of existence, their life and their 
all. ‘Those that have it are no more searchers, not weary any 
more, nor asking for salvation. They have all the objects 
desired. 

The four living walls of Christian consciousness are four 
gospels or “glad tidings’’ and so many ministers standing 
around the Supreme Master, each in their turn, when called 
upon, serving mankind in some specialty. 

(1) One minister has sounded his trumpet and pro- 
claimed the God-Man and men even today wonder what that 
minister really declared. They are still disputing among 
themselves about the nature of that message sent them so 
many thousands of years ago that they cannot even say how 
long ago it was. Since that time continents have sunk into 
the ocean and others have risen. Races have followed races, 
but the tradition has not been lost during the ages that suc- 
ceeded older ages, though the face of heaven has changed. 

(2) Another minister did so flush with light the living 
wall which is his body and pulpit that men guessed that 
understanding became wisdom when it was permeated with 
life and intensity. That, too, was long ago, and those who 
first saw that light have long ago climbed beyond the bounds. 
Since that time the earth has visibly grown old and has shifted 
its axis. And that was long ago! But they left a few pages 
of wisdom for us and some of us are striving to decipher the 
ancient writings. But many have grown weary and will 
rather enjoy themselves than study. Can they escape the 
school P 

(3) A third minister and that not so long ago—only 
some thousand of years ago—was asked by the Supreme 
Master to step forth out of obscurity and to show mankind 
how beautiful bodies they might attain if they really wished 
it. And that minister of the living wall simply stepped forth 
unadorned and his form of beauty shone backward in time 
upon all who had gone before, and it shone forward in time 
and it is even now among us. On the first morning only a few 
were awake early enough to see the vision and today only few 
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have enthusiasm enough to open their eyes to see lines and 
color. 

(4) Only the few have cared to receive influences from 
that living temple; the many laugh at you if you tell them 
about these celestial things. ‘There is, however, so it seems, 
a multitude—not to say a mob—of people who eagerly run 
if anyone calls them to see the last, the fourth living wall or 
the minister, who is that living wall. Call the people to- 
gether and tell them you will show them Freedom and they 
stream together from every rathole and gutter, that houses 
forlorn and outcast souls. 

When they have come and find no bread and no play they 
curse the Freedom you proclaim and will not have it. They 
misunderstood and thought what was said was license. 

That fourth wall and that fourth minister is on the far- 
thest, the remotest side of the temple and the people have 
not yet come around to camp on that side. But that minister 
has begun to speak in our own day. Many interpreters have 
undertaken to explain what he says, but they seem to be blind 
leaders among the blind and do not even know the A-B-C 
of the language he speaks. His language cannot be learned 
apart from that spoken by the other three ministers. 

In “the resurrection” as it is called in Christian termin- 
ology, or when we shall have risen to full freedom, then 
Christian consciousness shall have merged into its subject. 
There shall be no more Inner and Outer, there shall be only 
One. That “One” is called the “fullness of Christ.” 

Until that takes place Christian consciousness is the 
Path. Until then, it preaches “the gospel of freedom”; until 
then it is the virgin that bears the child. 
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SOME HINTS ON THE SERVICE OF FOODS FOR THE HEALTH 
OF THE Bopy. 


By MACBETH BAIN. 


URELY the service of the health of the flesh is a holy 
service. Surely the knowledge of the use of the ele- 
ments of our earth for the good of her offspring is a 
holy knowledge. Surely its practice is a wisdom 
worthy of a place in the Heart of the Grail of Life! What 
more sweet and sacred service than to teach the mother how 
to nourish well the bodies of her little ones? What more 
beautiful work than to tell the father how best he may use 
his plot of land for the bearing of foods good for his chil- 
dren’s lifer Yes, it is a service than which none is more 
sacred, and the Science of the Holy Christ, the Healer and 
Nourisher, the Saviour and Comforter, denies it not its 
place in the great doctrine of the Economy of Life. Surely 
our wisdom is not greater than God’s own wisdom in Nature 
-—the sinless and beautiful. 

Yes, it is well, ay, needful to life, to know what to eat 
and to drink and what not to eat and to drink. 

I have often said from the public platform that I felt, 
when teaching the mother how to bake bread suitable for the 
health of her children, that my work was then as holy and 
as truly spiritual as when, speaking the Word of Life, I was 
breaking the heavenly bread for the little ones of Christ’s 
table. 

But so often have I been asked after I have given pub- 
licly some of the findings of my experience in these ways, 
if such hints were in print, that I now accede to the general 
desire. 

I shall therefore do now what I have so often done to 
good effect in my public ministry of the health of the human 
body. I shall go through one whole day’s dietary in the 
uses of the elements for the service of the health of the body 
with a special view, of course, to the service of the readers 
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of this work, all of whom are necessarily dwellers in bodies 
that have come to a certain degree of fineness. But be it 
noted that I do not pretend to sneak of these things as a 
physicist, for from the point of view of the analytical chemist 
few of my readers are more ignorant of them than I. And 
nothing could be further from my object or desire than to 
foist myself as a substitute for the truly scientific man in the 
medical profession on my reader. But I am a reader of the 
book of nature, and what I say is the fruit of very careful 
observation of the manifold ways of her life in our health. 

Also have I learned through suffering; for, though 
blessed with a healthy body and mind, yet through lack of 
knowledge, and through false knowledge, I suffered much 
when a youth from such ailments common to the studious as 
indigestion, constipation, biliousness, insomnia. And if I have 
only learned one lesson from this hard teacher that will 
now serve you, my reader, and if I have trod a thorny or stony 
path, in order that I may be able to lead my brother safely 
over the same ground, then surely that lesson has been good 
and not in vain. Yes. I do believe this is why I have had 
so to suffer. 

I do not think that we can overestimate the value of 
water, especially if used in its simple uncooked state, and, 
if possible, rain water. Water is sacred. It is the fluid body 
of God. Cold water is holy. It is the wine of the simple 
life. It is the milk of Demeter, our good earth mother. It 
is invaluable in its external use, and for those who are on in 
years, or who are great givers of life, I would recommend 
more its use by the sponge than by the bath. For bodies 
that are now generators and imparters of the finer magnet- 
isms, too much immersion in cold or hot water is not a good. 
They do not need this service as the grosser and more unclean 
human animal body does, and it also robs them of those finer 
energies, even as damp is antagonistic to electricity. I have 
had to learn this through very sore experience, for I bathed 
all through the winter in the open sea until within recent 
years, and [ found I was hurting my body by so doing. But 
the daily massage with the wet sponge, followed by the stiff 
rub with the towel, is a good to any body that can stand it, 
howsoever mature that body may be. 

And now for the use of cold, 7. e., uncooked water. I 
think I shall serve my reader best by telling just how I use 
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it. My plan for years has been to place by my bedside a jug 
of water overnight. The water which has stood in this 
vessel through the night hours, covered if necessary, will by 
morning have deposited as a sediment any deleterious mat- 
ters, if such should be in the water, which is not at all likely 
in the water supplied from any municipal or good, private 
reservoir. 

I am a light sleeper, and so I waken early; and as soon as 
I waken I drink direct from the jug, drinking not too much 
at a time, 7. e., just as much as I desire, and very slowly, 
The great point, I find, is to drink it as frequently as possible, 
and to do this one must not drink too much at atime! I thus 
spend one or two hours before I get up, and I can assure light 
sleepers that, by so doing, they will often secure sleep, or 
at least a mental quiet which otherwise they would seek for 
in vain. The slow and frequent drinking of the gentle fluid 
has this effect on the fine nerve-body. And, if we drink it 
gratefully, realizing that the good mother is giving us in it 
of her virtue and her blessing, we will surely find that a peace 
will come to our nerves and a quiet rest to our mind. 

I am assuming that you, like me, waken early and that 
you can spend an hour or more before getting up in leisured 
quiet, in contemplation, or in what is best of all, the expres- 
sion of the desire for blessing on the men and women you 
know. I feel that this is so with almost all my readers. But 
even if you do not waken early, even if you can only give ten 
minutes to this cleansing and nourishing of the body and 
of the soul by the service of pure water and pure desire, yet 
is there an invaluable use in this régime for you. Also, this use 
of cold water a jeune does not, of course, deny its use during 
the day. You should drink it whenever you desire so to do. 
Only you will not desire it during the day if you have drunk 
well during these early hours. Indeed, for the body of the 
weary toiler in close unwholesome airs, there is, in my esteem, 
no simple régime of greater value for the cleansing and ton- 
ing and nourishing of the worn-out tissue. It is verily of 
priceless value to such. 

You understand, friend, that in the body of pure water, 
whether drawn from a spring or stream or well or from the 
rain, you have all the elements of the earth and the air for 
the nourishing of the nerve or fine magnetic body. Yea, 
water is holy, water is alive with God. Reverence it, love it, 
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defile or abuse it not. Guard well its sacred body, whether 
in river or well or cup from all sacrilegious pollution. Yea, 
water is holy. Let us love it and use it well. 

Specially is the nourishing of the elements of the air to 
be found in rain water, seeing that it has in its descent from 
the finer airs borne somewhat of that virtue with it; and to 
all who can collect clean rain water I most earnestly recom- 
mend its use for drinking and cooking all foods. Even tea 
made with rain water tastes softer and sweeter and gentler 
than when made with water drawn from the earth. 

This drinking of water is both a cleansing and a nourish- 
ing, and both works are needful to the health of the soul or 
mind, and of the flesh. I can recommend no surer cure of 
manifold nerve-disorders than this simple pure water régime. 

These disorders so often arise from a poisoning of the 
blood through unwholesome elements, very frequently 
absorbed by hyper-self-conscious persons through over-eat- 
ing, in the mistaken idea that much food must be given to the 
body in order to give sufficient nerve power, that the cleans- 
ing process is the very first work of serious importance to the 
sufferer. It is first in importance and it should be first in 
the order of time if it is to serve the body to the best of its 
cleansing and healing virtue. ‘The intestines, the kidneys, 
the bladder, and especially, of course, the stomach and the 
parts pertaining thereto, are thus cleansed and toned and nour- 
ished and healed through this daily washing and feeding by 
the pure sweet elements of life in holy nature. 

It is a sure cure for constipation, and we all know what 
that cure means for the health of the mind as well as of the 
flesh. It is a subject I need not discuss here, but as a detail 
of bodily health it comes second to none. The tendency to 
growths and appendicitis is also greatly eliminated through 
thus removing the conditions for such, and through giving 
to these parts the power to do their work of carrying off the 
effete matter. And surely this is a better way of escape from 
such horrors than is the surgeon’s knife! But especially as 
a régime for the ordering of the nerve and for the quietening 
or controling of the passional or emotional in us I know of no 
régime of healing in the material degree to compare with this 
internal use of cold water. 

Of course, it must be used wisely, and, as I have said, 
the service need not be confined to the morning when that is 
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not convenient, nor should it in any case be overdone. Thus, 
for example, we must beware of chilling these parts by drink- 
ing too much cold water in very cold or damp weather, when 
we may have already too much water in the air we are forced 
to breathe for the comfort of the body! Common sense 
should teach us that during summer heat, much more cold 
water can be drunk with impunity and with benefit than 
during our sunless winter months. And we must learn to 
use our common sense for the health of our body. And many 
have only one way of learning this lesson, and it is by 
suffering. 

Again, it would surely be folly to suppose that we can 
go forth to our day’s work on a stomach full of cold water! 
Common sense should teach us that we cannot make a break- 
fast of cold water! But there are so many earnest souls who 
do not yet possess common sense, that one has to guard them 
as much as possible against the abuse of even the simplest and 
sanest services of life! 

Nothing in the food régime is more important than the 
making of bread. So important a service of life do I feel it 
to be that I often teach people how to bake bread. A Celtic 
melody that came to me while teaching a Bradford woman 
how to make the Scotch oatcake is called the “Gospel of the 
Oatcake.” For indeed there is a most serious gospel of life 
even in the science of bread making. 

Both for the preservation of the teeth and for the pur- 
pose of digestion there is here an invaluable service. I can 
vouch for it, for 1 know from experience that our teeth can 
be kept going all right simply by proper use; 7. e., if we give 
them their own work to do in grinding our foods they will in 
this use renew their worn-out bodies. But we must grind 
our food, and not bolt it without any attempt at mastication. 
This latter and most common mode of taking food is the 
source of untold misery through indigestion, and of the con- 
sequent degeneration of the health of the body and of the 
mental faculties. They who would preserve their teeth must 
use them; and this is only to be done by eating foods that 
need grinding or chewing. Surely this word is plain enough, 
and surely I do not need to tell my reader what foods need 
grinding and what foods do not. 

Now I can’t talk too strongly on this point. Is it not 
too much for us to suffer that few now of our young people 
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have really sound teeth, that it is the exception to find a young 
woman using her own teethr And all this, with the diseased 
body and mind that it surely implies, is the tribute that we 
have to pay to a stupid and ignorant system of feeding. 
Where is a woman’s beauty without her teethr [I tell you it 
is gone; and I never see a set of false teeth in a bonnie face 
but with pain and pity. 

Of course, for the preservation of the teeth you must 
know how to prepare and use foods that create no acidity, and 
to avoid all foods that do. And this is too great a subject for 
the present writing. Let me say that, for this purpose, the 
plainer the food the better. By avoiding savouries and con- 
diments, picklings and pepperings, saltings and sweetenings, 
as much as you can, you will do much towards the prevention 
of the generating of acidity and teeth-corroding gases in the 
stomach. I may add here that I know our teeth can be 
renewed, as well as preserved, by use and through proper 
nutrition. Only one month ago I broke the enamel shell 
completely off one side of a molar while eating some very 
hard cakes of pure oat and wheat meals, which a very kind 
and ardent disciple had prepared for me against my wish. 
It pained much even at contact with the air. But I told it 
that it was to renew itself and that it would soon be fit for 
work again. ‘Today it is all right. Surely that is preferable 
to gold plating! Of course, in the free use of cold water, 
there is a great nourishing for the teeth. Yes, how to use 
and nourish them is the great matter. 

Anyone who can make pastry can make these cakes. 
And is there any woman among my readers who does not 
know how to make pastry? I think we may let that pass! 
For these cakes are simply pastry rolled out thin, then shaped 
or cut, and put into the not overheated oven. But they must 
not be burned; only cooked to a rich, yellow, cream color. 
Then they are agreeable to the taste, and their virtue or 
— has not been to any serious extent consumed by the 
re. 

Now, little mother, you must try and make them. Yes, 
just try and make them for the children, and don’t be dis- 
heartened if your first trial is not a perfect success. For, I 
assure you, your maternal genius will soon bring perfection 
to your hand! And you are not a woman soul, dwelling in 
awoman body, without possessing to some degree this holiest 
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of all our human attributes, the wisdom of the motherly 
hand, and its deftness, too. And if the children are a wee 
bit saucy over them, having been spoilt in the past by 
unwholesome dainties, just put some finely ground cane sugar 
in these cakes, and I can assure you, that, with the butter, yoy 
will thus produce so toothsome a bread that you will not have 
to coax even the most peevish child or the most saucy of the 
little stomachs, to eat enough of them! 

Ever since my boyhood, when I was reared among the 
hives of my father’s garden, the love of the bee, and the study 
of its marvelous economy, has been a real devotion in me; and 
I never lose the opportunity of going and sitting among the 
busy ones, just to watch their ways. And however weary and 
tired out I am, through contact with the human brother, I am 
very soon restored to harmony and quiet, through the con- 
genial presence of these little winged brothers. Their hum 
is a soothing music, in their movement is the harmony of 
gentle life, and in every little action of their bodies is an 
intense interest to me. In their presence I am restored to the 
consciousness of the whole wisdom of God, the sweet sanity 
of Life. They certainly know me at once, for I can go and 
sit right amid the thousands of an apiary that I had never 
before visited, and that, during the early autumn, when their 
instinct is to guard jealously against all intruders their stock 
of winter’s food, and yet no bee will sting me. Now and 
again I shall be subjected to a careful inspection by one of the 
watchers, but evidently he is soon satisfied that I am really 
one with them! Were it my lot to live where I could farm 
bees, I would certainly do so for the sake of the satisfying 
interest to be found in their culture. Perhaps what I have 
said will induce some sister or brother to do what I am not 
yet allowed to do, and then I shall not have turned aside for 
a little talk about the bees to no purpose. 

And now for the fruits. I shall only name a few, and | 
shall name them in what I find to be their order of value. 
First comes the apple. Surely it is, notwithstanding all that 
learned people will say to the contrary, the fruit of Paradise, 
and surely mother Eve really did make use of it to tempt 
poor, feeble Adam, and surely she knew well what she was 
about! Certainly she tempted the dear man with a good 
thing, if she held forth an apple to him! It is the golden 
fruit. It is the fruit of the gods. It is, without doubt, the 
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best of our fruits. It is a sacred food in a very real sense. 
For I find from long experience that it nourishes the fine 
body more than does any other fruit. Hence, I repeat, all 
finely-nerved people should eat as many raw apples as they 
can, using them instead of greens or ordinary vegetables. 
Not that I banish the use of greens or vegetables from your 
dietary. Far from that, indeed; they have a use for this body 
that the fruits can not fulfil. But the apple is of greater value 
for my reader, and cannot so well be dispensed with. People 
who are psychically strong should practically live on the 
apple, 7. e., they should find in it the bulk of their food, using 
along with it such foods as are rich in oils and are warmth- 
giving. It is to them not only a first-class food, but it is an 
invaluable cleanser, and may take the place of water with 
benefit to many, whom much water does not serve so well. 
And for those who are so constituted the continuous cleansing 
is needful, inasmuch as they do undoubtedly take upon and 
into their finer bodies the unwholesome auric conditions of 
those to whose service health their lives are devoted. And 
just because of this cleansing and nourishing use the apple is 
also invaluable as a food in all manner of nerval disorders. 
It is well said: An apple a day keeps the doctor away. But 
we would say better: Three to a dozen apples a day, 7. e., just 
as many as you can well use, will keep many disorders and 
troubles away. I do not mean, of course, to insinuate that 
every doctor is a nuisance and his presence a trouble. 

You will find that the raw egg amalgamates well with 
the raw apple. They seem to be complementary in service. 
Thus if, in the use of the egg, your body might tend towards 
biliousness the acid juice of the raw apple will surely correct 
this. If, on the other hand, the acid of the raw apple might 
prove too strong for the mucus of your stomach, a raw egg, 
swallowed before you eat your apple, will provide a sure 
protection and a real comforter to the mucous membrane. 
In this connection I would say that it is well to eat some 
food, such as bread and butter, with the raw apple, if your 
stomach is still over-sensitive. On an empty stomach the 
raw apple might do harm, or might not be so easily assimi- 
lated as when so mingled. 

I know that the purist in diet would deny the use of 
eggs, even as of all dairy produce, and I can see and truly 
sympathize with his position, for I am very much there now 
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in my practice. But we are at present in a state of transition. 
We are seeking to flee from the land of Egypt, and as we 
have not yet the rod of power wherewith to divide the waters 
of the Red Sea, it is well, in order that we may get safely 
across these waters of sore proving, that we be provided with 
a solid boat. And I have found the raw egg a very good, 
reliable boat. And so I ask you, my dear fellow pilgrim for 
the land of fruits and honey, the Canaan of the higher and 
fuller Life, to try my boat. For I feel sure that it will serve 
you just as well as it has served me during these past years. 
And by-and-by you will come to where | am and be well 
able to dispense with the use even of the raw egg. Every- 
thing in its own time, its own place, and in its own measure. 
Such is the law of the Goodness of Life. And if we keep 
holy this law of God we shall surely live and live well. But 
if we violate the law of Life, 7. e., go beyond the holy, health- 
ful norm, even in mistaken zeal for good, we shall as surely 
suffer the penalty, it may be even of the death of this body 
of our animal life. 

All sun-dried fruits are good food for dwellers in our 
sunless cities. But the fruits in my esteem next in value for 
us to the divine apple are the date, the raisin, and the fig, 
all, of course, to be eaten raw and dry. The date, a rich 
fruit, flesh-forming and warmth-giving, if eaten with brown 
bread and butter, will satisfy the appetite, nourish the body 
and serve the need of the intestines well. 

So with the raisin—the Valencia raisin is my choice. 
In the raisin we have all the good of the southern sun, and 
all the strength of the vine-growing, warm soil of the Midi. 
For it is simply the ripe grape dried in the sun. And if we 
eat the raisin uncooked we receive all this good. 

But it must be well ground, stone and skin, and that by 
your own grinders. You may be surprised that I ask you to 
eat what is usually thrown away. But in the stone is, of 
course, the seed or germ of life. And it is yet alive, and, 
if you grind it up well, your body will absorb of its vitality. 
And here again, as in the flesh of the date, this ground food 
will fulfil a most important service of cleansing to the 
intestines. 

The use of the dry raisin for those who knock about 
much is very great. If you have a handful of these pure, 
little, living bodies in your pocket you are, whether in rail- 
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way train or boat, utterly independent of the luncheon saloon, 
with all its nuisances of heavy, close and bad-smelling air, 
of undesirable fellowship and tip-loving waiters! 

And this is the rationale of our desires for certain foods. 
The wisdom of God in the body is telling us what the body 
needs, and if only the appetite is pure it will never fail to 
indicate to us most truly that which is according to the will 
of Life in us. 

There are, of course, many fruits and many foods that 
are good for the health of the body which I cannot even name 
here; for my object in this chat is merely to set before you a 
simple régime in which, to my finding, some of the best of 
our earth’s elements are brought into the service of your fine 
nerve body: ‘The foods that serve the nerval body or nour- 
ish the brain best are those that are sought for by the genius 
of the body. And the proof of the desire being really of 
the genius of our life is that our body easily assimilates the. 
properties of the foods desired. ‘Thus what might nourish 
the brain of one might not so well nourish the brain of another 
thinker. 

It is not good that our dinner should only have the bulk 
of a pill. Nature knows far better than these human chem- 
ists, and she has compounded the elements well in her own 
laboratory. And she has given us a little sack that must be 
filled, but not stuffed, if the process of nutrition is to be the 
comfort it should be to us. And so bulk is needed, and it is 
folly to deny it, as /a petite Marie will soon let us know to 
our cost, if we do so! 

Nuts are good if taken in discretion and ground by our 
own teeth. But let us ever remember that we are not living 
in a land rich ‘in nut-growing power. Also that we are 
neither monkeys nor squirrels! And we must not try to live 
on nuts because we happen to know that in the nut there is 
much food for the nerve or brain, and oil for the feeding 
of the heat of the body. We must use nuts discreetly, I 
repeat, and along with other foods. It generally does well 
to begin a meal with a few nuts. This I have observed care- 
fully. Of course, the oil of the nut is of a complementary 
service to the acid of the apple, and so they go well together. 

The brazil nut is, I believe, the best common nut for 
the use of brain workers. The almond is good, and so is 
the walnut, but we should be careful to remove the fine skin 
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from both the walnut and the brazil-nut before eating it. 
I understand that there is so much arsenic in this walnut- 
skin that it might hurt the stomach if taken to excess, and | 
know that the brown skin of the brazil, if much of it be 
swallowed, can irritate the mucus of the delicate stomach 
and produce serious disorders. 

For those who can assimilate pure vegetable oils, there 
will be found an inestimable value for the health of the body 
in the use of the ordinary salad or olive oil, almond and 
other oils. I recommend their use, of course, in an uncooked 
state. In fact, I find that they are not so easily assimilated 
when cooked in foods as when uncooked. But everyone must 
use these oils just as freely as he may, and just in the way 
that suits his powers of assimilation. For those who need, 
but cannot assimilate much oil at a time, and I am one of 
these, it must be taken in small quantities as often as pos- 
sible. This is provided for by nature in nuts of many kinds, 
in onions, and other fruits and vegetables. 

There are many good foods used in an ordinary dietary 
that are greatly destroyed or robbed of their value before 
they come into our hands. 

This, of course, applies generally to the bread stuffs. 
Everybody knows that the greater proportion of the nourish- 
ing elements in wheat are eliminated by the process of mak- 
ing the flour so “pure and white.” 

And the public taste that will force the miller, against 
his better knowledge and judgment, carefully to eliminate 
the nourishing elements from the wheat, is as poor and foolish 
as is this silly woman-slave of fashion. I believe that prac- 
tically the stuffing or starch of the wheat is only left, and 
the animal body will not find the staff of life in that white 
dough! 

Rice is an invaluable food as a comforter; and because 
it is so soothing and comforting, it is specially useful for aged 
or feeble people, and is a good supper for anyone. But in 
the process of “polishing” the rice, I believe that about 90 
per cent. of the nourishing elements are thus eliminated! 
And all this robbery and vitiation is in order that it may 
attract and please the eye of the ignorant purchaser! Now, 
mother, you must see to it that you get unpolished, 1. e., once 
milled, rice. Compel, if you can, your own grocer to provide 
you with it, and thus you will be doing a greater service than 
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by going to the vegetarian stores for it, for you will thus be 
serving, not your own little ones only, but the children of. 
other women also; and you would gladly do this, I am very 
sure. 

The pulses must not be neglected. Their use in our 
climate is very great. And, of course, during the greater part 
of the year, as they are in a dry and hard condition, they, 
like the grains, must be prepared for the stomach by cooking. 
But if you are fortunately in the enjoyment of a vegetable 
garden, as every householder in our land, who so desires, 
should certainly be, you will find that you can eat and enjoy 
and assimilate well the green pea or the young bean just as 
it comes from the pod. ‘Thus it is sweet and delicious to the 
taste, light and refreshing and nourishing to the body. And 
this is so with some other vegetables that are generally cooked 
as a food. But certainly, since the pulses must be cooked 
during the greater part of the year, it is well to know how 
to cook them, and what I say here of the process of cooking 
them will apply generally to the cooking of all vegetables. 

And this leads us to a most important point in the doc- 
trine of foods, and it is that we must really enjoy our food 
if it is to nourish us well. It is the will of God in holy 
Nature that by all the avenues of our life we should experi- 
ence pure pleasure, and that in all her modes we should 
realize a sweet delight. Yea, taste and know that our God 
is good! 

And in food eaten against the appetite there is not a 
nourishment for our body. It is mal-nutrition. It is against 
the will of Life, and it will certainly do far more harm than 
good. Many a one is brought to premature death by being 
forced against the will of the genius of their body to receive 
food at such times. Therefore, we should never force the 
body to take nourishment. Indeed, strictly speaking, we 
cannot. When the law of the body is against food, no power 
can compel it really to receive it. 

Fasting is of so serious importance to health that I 
would speak a little more of it now. So very often all that 
is needed for the restoring of health to the body is simply 
not to take food. And I have proved this so thoroughly in 
my own experience, throughout years of trial, that I know it 
is a cure worthy of commendation. 

For I, like you, no doubt, my dear reader, have not only 
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been the victim of my own inborn animal delusion, that “food, 
and plenty of it,” is the one thing that matters for the good 
of the body, but also of the same delusion in those who loved 
me very fondly and truly. Now, have we not all suffered 
more or less thus? The old fondness so often misleads, and 
in this case absolutely blinds those into whose tender care 
we fall at such a time! Well, then, in the face of all this, 
I have had to learn the lesson of letting be, of allowing the 
genius of the body to work quietly its own work of healing, 
and this I have had to learn so well, in order that I might 
have the assurance of real knowledge wherewith to serve 
you now, my dear fellow pilgrim in the way of Life. And 
it is by prayer and fasting that this is done. For not only 
is the fasting a prayer in itself, but it will become an utter- 
ing of prayer or of silent desire, both for your own blessing 
and for the blessing of all whom you may serve in Life. 
Yes, to be quiet, to allow the holy will of Life to speak its 
word in your body, to suffer your own God to heal your flesh 
and your mind, to yield yourself to this holy will is to fast 
and to pray. 

Now, habitual abstemiousness, or, as | would prefer to 
say, lest this word might savour of asceticism, chastity in 
the use of food is better than periodic fasting from ail foods. 
Yes, I say most seriously, such habitual chastity in the use of 
foods, as would be considered by the great majority of wise 
and intelligent people to be practically a starvation régime, 
is worthy of my most serious commendation to those who 
would be in health of mind and soul and body. For even 
we who read this do not yet know how very important it is 
for the rule of the spirttual will in us that we keep the 
animal body, not under, but really fit for the blessed service 
of Life by a most chaste use of the foods of the animal body. 
And not too seriously can we speak of the value of this 
habitual chastity in diet. Verily, verily, man lives not by 
bread alone, but by the living God, who gives of the good 
of Life through this bread. Yes, and they who thus conform 
to the will of God in their flesh shall know the doctrine of 
Life even for this body. 

Once we realize the fact that food-stuffs are not food 
but only the conveyors of Life, the bodies through which the 
Holy Thing gives itself to the service of our flesh, we are 
surely delivered from the stuffing folly of the unspiritual 
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mind. As for the great mass of well-to-do people among 
whom we live, the crude fact is that the majority of these 
bodies are simply being fattened for a premature burial, 
verily as for the grave’s carnival, and that by a persistent 
stupid, dull overeating. It is, indeed, a horrible thing to 
have to say, but none the less a very fact! Of course, the 
poor are mercifully exempt from this experience. Frugality, 
which to them is so often a most bitter need, is in reality, did 
they only know it, a means of health. And it is a real ser- 
vice to them to get them to see the great use of their poverty 
as an invaluable way of self-discipline. But that it be so it 
should not be a forced frugality. It should be as an offering 
of the free-will to the Spirit of Life. 

All forced frugality is a violation of the law of holy 
Nature. Does she not lavish on all the fruits of her strength, 
richly giving them for the nourishing of all the children of 
earth, ay, of all the children of earth? And there is no one 
child born on this earth who has a right to more of these 
fruits than has any other child of earth. This is the holy 
truth, this is the law of God. And we are glad to know that 
the public realization of this holy truth is at last beginning 
to move even the legislature of our country. Yes, even it 
moves; there can be no doubt of it, ay, this mass moves, and 
we breathe a sigh of relief! Yet it is well that they who are 
forced to be frugal should know how to make even their evil 
state serve their good. And we know its good in our own 
life and its raison d’étre. Truly beautiful is the economy of 
God’s universe. Wondrously fine is the balance of Nature, 
sure is her law of compensation! Why, we have to go to the 
frugal and poor, and not to the children of luxury, for the 
heroes of a self-denying generosity. Indeed, this isso. Ver- 
ily, God is good. 

Any intelligent medical man will admit that overeating 
is the cause of the majority of disorders among the easy or 
well-to-do classes, who, having little or nothing to do for 
the earning of a living, and being generally too dull and 
selfish to interest themselves in the service of their neighbors’ 
good, have much time on hand and plenty of food! Thus 
the crude, animal function of mere feeding becomes a means 
of passing the weary day, and over-indulgence in food, 1. e., 
gross gluttony, is the vice that so often comes from such an 
unhappy state. Indeed, I do pity these sorry victims of our 
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social iniquity, and certainly more than I do those who have 
to work hard for a very miserable living. And I would, 
if I had now to make the choice, choose the lot of the latter, 
But, if the former could only see that to them has been 
offered the choice of the way of chaste living, that they are 
so placed that they can, by act of their own free will, give 
themselves to the life of a wholesome discipline, by being 
chaste or self-denying in the midst of superabundance, they 
would gain a true victory for the struggling soul of our race 
over the powers of the lower world of appetite and animal 
desire that still hold her enthralled. 

Now, when we realize that this body is sacred to the 
service of Life, and that we sin against Life by indulging in 
any unneedful food or luxury, we shall be very careful in 
future lest this sin be found in our lives. I know that this 
word will give to not a few just the medicine their feeble 
spiritual will needs. Therefore, I say in all seriousness at 
this time that I give no quarter to any sensuous or fleshly 
indulgence on the part of the man who professes to be living 
in the spiritual life. And when I see a brother, wearing the 
garb of the ministry of the spiritual table, even smoking 
tobacco, I am indeed pained, yes, and I pity him for the 
indulgence of a vicious appetite in “the social pipe.” 

“Holy unto the Lord of Life’ should be the motto 
inscribed over the house of flesh in which you now dwell, my 
brother, my sister, and specially so if you profess to be a 
servant in the house of God, even the human soul. 

Continence, ay, the great continence, even sweet chastity 
in heart, speech and behavior, is beautiful, is of health, is holy 
unto God your Life. Wear it as a jewel of grace, my sister, 
robe thee in it as a garment of power for thy spiritual min- 
istry, my brother, my brother dear to me in the service of 
Life, the service of God. 

And now, dear hearts, good-night, and may the blessing 
of sleep, and the blessing given during sleep, be yours. I can 
now go to sleep, too, for | have done my work. And remem- 
ber, human soul, until we have done our work we cannot 
enter into rest. 














PSYCHE AND PNEUMA 


By Dr. WM. WILLIAMS. 
(Concluded from page 1706.) 
“VARIOUS VIEWS OF PSYCHE AND PNEUMA.” 


Leaving the subject of human origin, that of man’s con- 
stitution has attracted and claimed the greatest amount of 
thought and consideration. The general opinion of ancient 
and modern philosophy is that man is a compound of two 
parts, of soma and psyche, that is, of a body and soul. This 
gives rise to the two sciences of physiology and psychology; 
the former, physiology, by following the Baconian method of 
investigation of nature, has made rapid progress. By ws 
observations and experiments on the various parts of the body 
and their different functions, it has revolutionized medical 
science. he latter, psychology, owing to its erroneous views 
and inaccurate notions respecting the soul, as mentioned in 
a former article on “Gnothi Seauton,” soon found itself at sea 
without rudder and compass, drifting hither and thither on the 
ocean of speculation, and has made no satisfactory progress, 
and notwithstanding the works and labors of Plato, Aristotle; 
Hume, Kant, Fichte, Cousin, Schopenhauer, Hamilton, and 
many others, is almost defunct or at a standstill. Like other 
sciences, it has gathered and accumulated facts but is unable 
to explain or correlate them, because like to the ptolemaic 
system of astronomy with its assumed cycles and epicycles, it 
lacks and is devoid of a scientific and true basis; that is, the 
real existence of the pneuma or higher self, man’s divine ego, 
which with the body and soul forms a trichotomy, or a trinity 
in unity. The philosophy of the two latter and their recip- 
rocal interaction and influence of each other was well known 
and understood by the giant intellect of Aristotle, il maestro 
di color che sammo. He, however, along with other ancient 
philosophers, had no conception of the existence of the 
pneuma as a constituent of human nature, judging from his 
treatise on the soul. Plato’s trichotomy consisted of body and 
soul, with the addition of gnosis or intellect, which he consid- 
ered as a part of the Oversoul. 

The pneuma or spirit, which St. Paul and other apos- 
tolic writers refer to so frequently, had not then risen in man’s 
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mental horizon, and philosophy, before the advent of Chris- 
tianity could only speculate and discourse on two forms of 
consciousness, of the body and soul, or of sense and the psyche 
or lower self; but of the pneuma or organ of God-conscious- 
ness, its functions and operation, mankind lived in the grossest 
ignorance until the appearance of the great Divine Teacher 
who first brought light and immortality to life through his 
gospel and originated a new era in the religious life and spir- 
itual development of humanity, who opened the Kingdom of 
neaven or the divine of life within the human psyche to those 
who received power to become sons of God, and were born 
not of blood nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will of man, 
but of God; or, in the words of St. Peter, were born again, 
not of corruptible but of incorruptible seed, so that the psyche 
became purified, enlightened and regenerated, by obeying the 
truth that comes to it through the pneuma or higher self. 

Such teaching was beyond the range of the current phil- 
osophy of the time and was accounted foolishness. It will 
always be considered such by the merely psychical man in 
whom the God-consciousness has not yet dawned and who, 
therefore, like Gallio, spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles, 
cares nothing for such I.ke things. 

Come we now to consider and dwell briefly upon the 
theories that have been alluded to, respecting the origin of 
the soul and known to theological students as “traducianism” 
and “creationism.” It forms a curious and an interesting 
chapter in the history of psychology. Which of these theories 
is the true one, is still a matter of discussion and controversy 
amongst theologians and psychologists, owing to their failing 
to distinguish between the soul and spirit, that are so com- 
monly confounded the one with the other and accounted as 
one and the same thing. It is a question of the greatest 
importance; for it has at the foundation and basis of the 
Churches’ teachings and dogmas respecting original sin, the 
corruption of mankind through Adam, as also the doctrines 
of divine election, predestination, reprobation and others. 

To account for the origin and existence of the psyche 
on the earth plane, Origen, one of the fathers in the Greek 
Church, held in high and deserved repute for his learning 
and philosophical attainments, taught and maintained the 
doctrine of its pre-existence and its corollary reincarnation. 
According to him, God created spirits, at first one by one, 
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and all perfect, many of whom, losing their pristine purity, 
fell from their high estate and became degraded into demons 
who, through the purgation of terrestrial existence with its 
attendant sufferings and privations, would eventually succeed 
in regaining their forfeited felicity and glory. This theory 
of creationism was, however, condemned at a church council 
held in Constantinople. 

The other theory, traducianism, teaching that the body 
and soul came from the parents, whilst the spirit was regarded 
as a special creation of God at the time of conception, became 
accepted as an orthodox dogma. In course of time the Latin 
or Western Church rejected this latter distinction of origin 
between the psyche and pneuma. Tertullian, in his specula- 
tions on the transmission of original sin, taught in his treatise, 
“De Anima” (On the Soul), that body and soul come “extra- 
duce” from the parents, leaving untouched the subject of the 
spirit and its derivation. This opinion prevailed in and was 
adopted by the Church during the early centuries of the 
Christian era until the time of St. Augustine who, regarding 
psyche and pneuma as synonymous terms, declared they were 
specific creations. Thus traducianism fell into disrepute and 
was regarded as a heresy during the dark and middle ages 
up to the time of the Reformation, when it was again adopted 
by the Lutheran Church as the only rational account and 
explanation of the transmission of evil. This controversial 
subject still remains an undecided one. Dr. Martenson, a 
modern German theologian, maintains that every man is born 
and so comes under the law of traducianism. Every man is 
created (1), the doctrine that teaches that the soul as well as 
the body is begotten by reproduction from the substances of 
the parents, (2) teaches that every soul is separately created 
by God at the time when it enters into union with the body, 
and so comes under the law of creationism. Another theo- 
logian asserts that spirit is preexistent in a certain sense, for 
as the air exists before the lungs which inhale it, so the spirit 
exists before the soul, which it vitalizes and imparts to it its 
personality. The pneuma has an eternal origin from God, 
from whom it derives its existence. The psyche which man 
has in common with animals beneath him would perish with 
the body but for the Higher Self which sustains the soul’s 
consciousness after death and arrests its dissolution, to which 
it would otherwise be subject. From a review of these two 
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different theories, we may perceive that they are only partial 
and imperfect representations of the truth. It may be stated 
that some creationists hold that the soul is not infused into the 
body until the embryo within the womb assumes a distinct- 
ively human form. Lotze, in his “Microcosmus,” affirms a 
gradual creation of the soul. 

From these antithetical views of the origin of the psyche 
and pneuma, which are unsatisfactory to the philosophic mind, 
come we now to review the teachings of Theosophy on this 
important subject which, with their corrolaries, the doctrines 
of Reincarnation, Karma and the ultimate destiny of man, we 
have found after many years of patient study and reflection, 
give the only sufficient and true philosophy that enables us to 
grasp and understand the rationale of human existence and 
resolve the mysteries of man’s origin and those deep problems 
concerning human life that since men began to think and 
reason have never ceased to engross their minds and claim 
their most thoughtful and serious consideration. 

Without a true philosophy of life, remaining ignorant 
of whence his coming and whether his giving, without rudder 
to direct his course and compass to divine his bearings, man 
soon gets lost on life’s stormy sea and incurs the danger of 
foundering in its depths or of becoming stranded on some of 
its many hidden rocks, a doom the soul can scarcely avoid 
except under the pilotage of its divine helmsman, its man 
at the wheel, its own pneuma or Higher Self. 


“ON THE ORIGIN OF PSYCHE AND PNEUMA.” 


In the beginning, when the heavens and the earth were 
created, man’s spiritual ego, an emanation from En Soph, 
the Boundless One, the Rootless Root of all existence and 
Father of all spirits commenced its evolutionary course of 
development as a monad in which were enfolded, latent and 
concealed, all the necessary potentialities, energies, virtues, 
faculties, capabilities, attributes and qualities, to enable it to 
climb the lofty spiral of existence and attain to the state of 
angelhood, the culmination of its spiritual evolution when, 
after the building up a psyche in which it should finally 
become embodied, it may be continued throughout all ages 
an individual ego with all its intellectual faculties fully 
unfolded, with a mind stored and enriched with unlimited 
stores of knowledge gathered and wisdom acquired through 
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a long course of experiences. This, then, was the aim and 
design in its creation of its psyche which in all its many phases 
of existence with the natural world in its course through the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, in its increasing 
accession of added forces and its endowment of higher powers 
through its progenitor, with faculties, emotions and instincts 
rendered more receptive through closer approximation to its 
divine antetype, resulting in the growth within it of rudi- 
mentary desires, affections and inclinations, together with 
notions of right and wrong, good and bad, and principles of 
self adaptation to environment, and for self preservation 
against all contingencies. After being brought up from the 
lowest zoophyte by the agency of evolutionary law, from it 
at last, enshrouded in human form, reached the tableland of 
humanity a living soul, in close relationship with two worlds, 
the outer and phenomenal, the invisible and noumenal worlds, 
susceptible of the influence of both, a creature endowed with 
rational faculties, yet dependent upon and deriving all it pos- 
sessed from its pneuma or Higher Self, to whom it rendered 
a childlike complaisance and willing obedience. Happy and 
blessed would have been the fate of humanity, had this rela- 
tionship continued intact and unbroken. Man then knew not 
pain, felt no inward strife of passion, no wasting and decay 
of his physical envelope. He was then, as the Psalmist states, 
crowned with glory and honor, being made but a little lower 
than the angels on high, with whom, if tradition be true, he 
held daily and constant intercourse. The psyche being pure, 
his body was pure also and immune against the effects of time 
and ravages of disease. 

Reading and pondering over the great Bible of Nature 
and observing the operation of its laws and ordinances, he 
acquired knowledge that enabled him to control them and 
thus enhance the joys of physical existence and learned to 
recognize in the wonders of creation surrounding him, tokens 
of the Divine Being, even of his eternal power and godhead. 
It is a fair and splendid portrait, but is it true and accurate 
in delineation and detail? If in his primeval or succeeding 
ages, man enjoyed and passed through such a state and period 
of purity and spiritual enlightenment, how and why is it that 
he is not now as he was at first? What the cause of the 
mighty change that has come over him, so that instead of 
being put a little lower than the angels he is but a little higher 
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than the animals around him and, in some aspects his psychical 
nature, no better than a demon in ferocity and cruelty? Far 
from disputing and doubting the Biblical account of man’s 
fall from the divine life, w hich if taken allegorically gives the 
true solution of the great question, and confining ourselves 
within the limits of philosophical speculation and induction, 
we may readily divine the cause that has effected this deplor- 
able declension in human life, that prevented and still pre- 
vents man from recognizing and achieving his high destiny 
and becoming united with and a partaker of the divi ine nature 
(theias Koinousoi phusios). 

The psyche or soul is placed in contiguity with two 
worlds,, the physical and spiritual, and is receptive of influ- 
ences from each of them and endowed within certain limits 
with the liberty of regulating its conduct, choosing its course 
and determining its earthly career, either in an upward or 
downard direction. As long as it acknowledged the suze- 
rainty of the pneuma and rendered a filial obedience to it, it 
was safe, and its progression assured through living in har- 
mony with the good law of the universe, of a perpetuity of 
enduring well being and happiness that was guaranteed by 
and through its Higher Self, whose language was: Because 
I live, thou also shalt live. This divine relationship and 
friendship as shown by man’s own history, became disrupted 
and broken through the gradual influence of the sensuous 
world upon the psyche, so that in the expression and forcible 
words of scripture, it is no longer a living soul, but a soul 
deadened, callous and corrupted, though not altogether insus- 
ceptible to the voice, the warning cry and entreaties of its 
spiritual and Higher Self, to whom it owes all that it possesses 
and enjoys. ‘This being the present state of his psyche, man 
seeks everywhere for his lost happiness that, like an ignis 
fatuus, eludes his grasp even in the very moment when he 
imagines he has found and acquired it. 

Human life therefore has degenerated and _ become 
psychical and not pneumatical or spiritual in its character, as 
St. Judes describes men, “psychikoi, me echontes to pneuma,” 
sensual, not having the spirit. This fact explains why the 
soul of every individual is the arena of two antagonistic and 
opposite influences, denominated as the “phronema tes sarkos, 
the will of the flesh, and “phronema tou pneumatos,” the will 
of the spirit. The history of man’s life is the record of the 
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struggle between them that throughout the ages has prevailed 
and is yet being waged and as fratricidal as that between 
Cain and Abel in days of yore. The chronicles of it are 
manifested in bloodshed and barbarous wars. So appalling 
is the record of man’s psychic life that, wonder to excuse him- 
self, t@ palliate its misdeeds, its inhumanity “that makes count- 
less mfllions mourn,” the existence of a suppositious Satan has 
been assumed and upon his shoulders has been placed the 
cause of human guilt and depravity. 

From this brief summary of the origin of the human 
psyche and its relation to its proximate creator, we can under- 
stand and explain some, if not all, of those dark problems 
respecting humanity that have perplexed the minds of phil- 
osophers and theologians in all ages. Ignorance of this rela- 
tionship has proved most baneful and led to oblivion almost 
of the existence of the pneuma, so that its supremacy, its legi- 
timate right and authority, are both ignored and unrecognized. 
Whilst this remains unacknowledged, the life of man will 
continue to be psychical rather than pneumatical. 

Ere concluding these fragmentary remarks on the psyche 
and pneuma, we would not forget to point out that so long 
as man’s psychic life is dominated and controlled by worldly 
influences and swayed by its animal instincts, there can be no 
lasting peace in the world especially amongst those nations 
whose national policy is based upon self-aggrandizement, and 
disregard of the rights of their neighbors, whenever the oppor- 
tunity comes to realize it by force of arms. So also with our 
own individual selves, the Brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God based upon the presence and operation 
within us of the divine life, whose chief attribute is love, must 
remain abstract ideas and notions, unfulfilled dreams, unreal- 
ized truth in our daily lives, so long as they are psychical and 
not pneumatical in their character. 

_ The pneuma and not the psyche is that which must rule 
if humanity is to achieve its destiny and this world is to 
become a heaven wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace, 
and where good will to men prevails instead of a hell of con- 
tending passions, lusts and ambitions, an arena of strife and 
bloodshed as it long has been. It is the spiritual agent, the 
divine leaven hidden within him that is able to transmute 
human nature, so that having borne the earthy it may become 
spiritual and heavenly. Popes, potentates, Caesars and Kings, 
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regal viziers and chancellors with their political and religious 
panaceas, sacerdotal hierarchies, governments aristocratic, 
republican and democratic, have so far proved ineffective. 
They have failed in the regeneration of humanity, in leading 
it out of the darkness and shadow of death in which for long 
ages it has wandered and suffered, stumbling, falling, looking 
and waiting for the pillar of light that shall lead to the land 
of promise, the goal and terminus of its weary and protracted 
pilgrimage. Vain and visionary have been its expectations. 
Subjected and doomed to disappointment in its trust in princes, 
must mankind always remain until, turning, it looks within 
and finds its “Goel,” its redeemer and deliverer, its Christ 
mighty to save, its divine pneuma, the Friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother, that so long hath been ignored, kept in 
the background, despised and rejected by its own psyche. 
Then, and only then, will man experience and _ become 
inwardly cognizant of the meaning of anastasis or the resur- 
rection from the dead when, rising into the light and glory of 
the higher and diviner life and escaping the corruption that is 
in the world through lust, he begins to give ail diligence, and 
to his faith will add virtue; to virtue, knowledge; to knowl- 
edge, temperance; to temperance, patience; to patience, godli- 
ness; to godliness, brotherly kindness; to brotherly kindness, 
love; which as Dante affirms in the concluding line of his 
immortal poem, I1 paradiso moves and sways the universe. 
“L’Amor che muove il Sole e Il’altre stelle.” 
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THE SEEKER OF GOLD. 
A TALE OF THE ANCIENT TRAVELER. 
Translated by SAMUEL NEU. 


O a tale of the Ancient Traveler, told at the Court of 
Omee, noble king of the Great Middle Country, 
and by him called the Tale of the Seeker of Gold, 

set down by Lipo-va, the Scribe, give ear: 

In Usk, the land of winter, dwelt a prince, Nogolu, 
famed afar for comely looks and pleasant manner and a 
voice that spoke the music that the ear delights to hear. 

It came that Nogolu desired a wife, that yet his race 
might rule the land of Usk. Therefore he made a journey 
to the place where was the palace of the mighty king, to 
choose a wife and bring her forth to Usk. And when he 
came to Bhagrachu, the king, and saw the noble ladies of the 
land, enamored was he of one, P-hikacha, a daughter fair of 
Bhagrachu, the king. Therefore Nogolu sought the king 
alone and told his love and prayed that he might wed the 
princess P-hikacha. Bhagrachu said: 

“Thou art a prince of looks and manner fair, and it were 
well that this should come to pass. But first, where is thy 
wealth? Is it not said that he is poor indeed, aye, doubly 
poor, who has a kingdom but no gold to rule? Bring me 
ten hundred pankas of mere gold, and on that day P-hikacha 
shall wed thee.” 

Then did Nogolu homeward turn his steps and after 
many days arrived at Usk. And as he passed within the 
city’s gate a beggar stopped him and would beg him alms. 
But Nogolu, whose heart was light no more, brushed him 
aside and to his palace came. 

Now, on the morrow, went Nogolu forth to seek for 
gold and to the market place he turned his steps, for where 
men buy and sell, there surely must the gold he sought for 
pass. And as he crossed beyond the palace walls a beggar 
stopped him, he who at the gate had made to speak when 
Nogolu returned. And now he spake indeed: 

“Oh, noble prince, I know what thou dost journey forth 
to seek, and if thou givest alms then will thy search be short 
and well with thee. Alms, brother, alms.” 
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But Nogolu, the prince, brushed him aside and said: 

‘Aye, short shall be my search indeed, for in the market 
place my search shall end.” 

So passed he on and left the beggar there. 

And in the market place men bought and sold and gold 
was there. And Nogolu, because he was the prince com- 
manded them to give and they gave up the gold that passed 
in trade. And when he had ten hundred pankas, then the 
prince departed to King Bhagrachu and offered him the gold 
for P-hikacha. 

Wherefore is Bhagrachu thus filled with rage? Where- 
fore does he with wrath hurl forth the gold upon Nogolu, 
while his brow is dark? Hark, now he speaks: 

“Art thou a fool, thou prince? Or wouldst thou trick 
me with this tarnished filthe Go, seek for gold, but bring 
me not again this burnished rubbish which, because it shines 
with mellow light, the fools in Usk call gold.” 

So Nogolu returned again to Usk, and as he entered 
through the city gate again the beggar made his cry for alms, 
but Nogolu was wroth and heard him not. 

Then was it loud proclaimed on every wall that Nogolu, 
the prince of Usk, sought gold that was real gold, not the 
market ware, sought gold that was mere gold, not tarnished 
filth. The men of Usk that heard the call came forth and 
to the prince’s palace quickly came; and each made known 
that he alone had gold, yea, only he alone had gold in Usk. 
Only the beggar at the gate came not. And he who loudest 
cried Nogolu heard. He took the gold and journeyed forth. 

And as he passed the gate where sat alone the ragged 
beggar, this one raised his head and spoke to him: 

“Oh, noble prince, I know what thou dost take unto the 
king. And were thy journey not then it were well for thee. 
Give alms to me who hunger since the time men cast me 
forth and I shall end thy search, for what thou bringest will 
not be well come.” 

But Nogolu with lip that curled in scorn: 

“What do you know, a beggar at the gate, of gold, and 
what is gold and what is not? Has not a trader, one who 
knows pure gold, said this is gold? Then surely is it gold. 
Aside! that I may pass upon my way.” 

And on his way the prince, Nogolu, passed and made 
his gift to Bhagrachu, the king. 

Have you beheld the darkness on the sky ere flashes forth 
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the fire of heaven’s wrath? So was the darkness on Bhag- 
rachu’s brow, and so there flashed the lightning of his wrath 
when he beheld the gold Nogolu brought. Then spake the 
thunder from Bhagrachu’s lips: 

“Ten hundred pankas I demanded, Prince, of merest gold 
ere P-hikacha should wed. Here hast thou brought to me 
with gracious mien a mass of glittering, mellow-lighted trash 
wherein is not ten hundred pankas of mere gold. Away! lest 
thou receive what were thy due. And if it pass thou comest 
here again wtihout the gift I ask, then is thy doom, for thou a 
beggar at my gate shall be. Away! and ere thou seekest for 
thy gold learn first what gold is. Here I give thee some, 
that henceforth thou shalt know and ask no man.” 

To Usk again the prince, Nogolu, came and when the 
beggar stopped him at the gate his heart was meek and he 
had given alms, but rose his pride and still the prince with- 
held. And on the morrow all the men of Usk came once 
again with gold to give the prince. But none was gold as 
pure as Bhagrachu’s and therefore was the prince in great 
distress. ‘hen sent he forth to find the beggar man, but they 
returned and said the man had gone. Then was despair 
upon the prince’s heart. 

For many seasons sorrow was in Usk, while men sought 
for a beggar at the gate to give him alms, that he might end 
the search Nogolu made for gold. But he was gone, for 
though they cried him forth they found him not, though 
many others were there in the place. 

Then was Nogolu very sad at heart and cast aside his 
princely purple and journeyed forth alone among the men 
to seek a beggar who mayhap had gold. Men say for forty 
years he roamed the land, and other men say only ten he 
roamed. Yet though the years no man may truly tell, the time 
was long, for ere his search was done the prince’s heart was 
meek, his ear heard well, and no man asked for alms and 
asked in vain. 

It passed that in the season of the rain, ere sprang the 
winter deadened seed to life, a beggar who was old and poorly 
clad asked alms of Nogolu, and he, most meek, said: 

“Brother, here is all that yet remains. Take this from 
him who once has been a prince and go thy way in peace, nor 
mourn forme. When years were young for me a beggar man 
asked alms, and had I given all were well, yet I believed 
those men who knew their gold and cast aside that beggar 
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by the way. Now I am in his place, denied of men, nor 
shall I find him ever. Go thy way.” 

Then spoke the aged beggar, poorly clad: 

“Know thou, oh Prince, that I am him you seek. In 
childhood’s day I learned the art of gold to bring mere gold 
from that the traders use. My father taught me this, for in 
that day were many men that valued merest gold. But years 
have come and changed the hearts of men, so no man needed 
what my trade might bring, and so, not knowing aught of 
other trade, I am a beggar, till a man shall come who values 
gold that is not brazen dross. But even though he made of 
me a prince I could not show my trade to any man whose 
heart is not as pure as what he seeks. Thy heart, oh Prince, 
has now been purified, therefore, thy search for gold shall 
shortly end.” 

Into the palace came the long-lost prince, and with him 
came the beggar poorly clad, and once again the call was sent 
for gold and once again men brought the gold they had, and 
each declared that merest gold had he. Nogolu heeded not 
what said these men, but took it all and said no word to 
them. Many days between the midnight hour and dawn of 
day, the prince and beggar wrought to bring the dross away 
from what was gold. 

To Bhagrachu, the King, came Nogolu and brought ten 
hundred pankas of mere gold. And there beside the king 
there sat the one who was the aged beggar man in Usk. And 
when Nogolu gave the king the gold Bhagrachu turned and 
gave it back to him. Wherefore the prince was very wroth 
indeed. 

‘What means this, noble King?” Nogolu said. “Ts not this 
gold as mere as that one piece thou gavest me that I might 
know mere gold?r”’ 

And Bhagrachu the king replied to him: 

“This gold is thine, my much loved son-in-law. I wanted 
only that thou hadst this gold to rule thy kingdom with, and 
well I knew, that ere thou hadst it must thy heart be pure. 
Take thou P-hikacha, for thy bride is won.” 

The King rose when this tale was done and told his cour- 
tiers it were well for them to seek the beggar who knew to 
bring mere gold, for then a princess they might wed. But 
this he told them not, wherefore the Ancient Traveler whis- 
perd it to me: that the beggar was named by a name that in 
our tongue means Truth: and I, Lipo-va the Scribe have set 
this down for those who read. 








CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
By F.G. D. 
ON THE NATURE OF TIME. 


E are so accustomed toconnect our ideas of time with 
W the history of what passes in it, that is, to muis- 
take a succession of thoughts and actions for time, 
that we find it extremely difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, totally to separate or distinguish them from each other; 
and indeed, had we power to effect this in our minds, all 
human language is so formed, that it would fail us in our 
expression; yet certain it is that time abstracted from the 
thoughts, actions and motions which pass in it, is actually 
nothing; it is only the mode in which some created beings are 
ordained to exist, but in itself has really no existence at all. 
Though this opinion may seem chimerical to many who 
have not considered the subject, yet it is by no means new, for 
it was long since adopted by some of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, particularly by the Epicureans and 
is thus well expressed by Lucretius in his work “De Natura 
Deorum.” 





Time of itself is nothing, but from thought 
Receives its rise, by laboring fancy wrought 

From things considered, while we think on some 

As present, some as past and some to come; 

No thought can think on Time, that’s now confessed 
But thinks on things in motion or at rest. 


Time, then, is nothing more than the manner in which 
past, present and future events succeed each other, yet is this 
delusion so correspondent with our present state and so woven 
up with all human language, that without much reflection it 
cannot be perceived, nor when perceived can it be remedied 
nor can we avoid treating it as something. 

_ There seems to be in the nature of things two modes of 
existence. One in which all events, past, present and future 
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appear in one view which, if the expression may be allowed, 
may be termed instantaneous and constitutes Eternity. The 
other in which all things are presented separately and succes- 
sively, which produces what we call Time. Of the first of 
these, human reason can afford us no manner of conception; 
yet it assures us on the strongest evidence that such must be 
the existence of the Supreme Creator of all things, that such 
may be our own in another state. ‘To beings so constituted, 
all events, past, present and future are presented in one con- 
gregated mass, which to us are spread out in succession to 
adapt them to our temporary mode of perception; therefore, 
to them ideas have no succession and to their thoughts, actions 
or existence, Time, which is succession only, can bear not the 
least relation whatsoever. ‘To existence of this kind alone can 
eternity belong; for eternity can never be composed of finite 
parts, which, however multiplied, can never become infinite, 
but must be something simple, uniform, invariable and indi- 
visible, permanent though instantaneous, and endless without 
progression. 

There are some remarkable expressions both in the Old 
and New Testament alluding to this mode of existence. In 
the Old Testament, God is denominated I Am; and in the 
New Testament, Christ says: “Before Abraham was, I am”; 
both evidently implying duration without succession. With 
the other mode of existence we are sufficiently acquainted in 
which all our ideas follow each other in a regular and uni- 
form succession, not unlike the tickings of a clock, and by 
that means all objects are presented to our imagination in the 
same progressive manner; and if any vary much from that 
destined pace, by too rapid or too slow a motion, they imme- 
diately become to us totally imperceptible. We now perceive 
every one as it passes, through a small aperture separately, as 
in the camera obscura, and this we call time; but at the con- 
clusion of this state we may probably exist in a manner quite 
different, the window may be thrown open, the whole pros- 
pect appear at one view and all this apparatus which we call 
time be totally done away. 

There are several passages in the scripture delcaring this 
annihilation of time at the consummation of all things. “And 
the Angel which I saw stand upon the sea and the earth, lifted 
up his hand towards heaven and swore by him that liveth for- 
ever and ever,—that there should be “Time no more.” 
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ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 


To: Ancient Mysteries displayed the lapse of the soul 


from original purity into a state of darkness, confu- 

sion and ignorance. They affected to teach the 

initiated how they might emerge from this state; how 
they might recover what had been lost; how they might 
exchange darkness for illumination; how they might pass 
from the gloom of error into the splendid brightness of a 
regained paradise. They claimed to confer upon the epopte, 
the glorious privilege of seeing things clearly, whereas before, 
they were floundering in a turbid chaos of error and mis- 
apprehension. 

Sometimes the hero-god entered into the womb of his 
Great Mother, and was regenerated or born again into a 
new state of existence when he quitted it. On this occasion 
he was depicted as an infant, or shadowed out as an old man 
acquiring the vigor of a second youth. Sometimes he died 
out of one world and was received into another; his entrance 
into it was a descent into the infernal regions and his rites 
assumed a funeral aspect, till he was joyfully hailed as one 
restored from death to life. Sometimes he was lost or in- 
visible, but at length was found again; it was the business of 
the aspirants to seek for him with mimic anxiety, nor to rest 
satisfied until his discovery was announced. Sometimes he 
was exposed to great danger, and underwent the most appall- 
ing labors, but in due time he was happily liberated from his 
peril and his bondage, then the mystic or novitiates were 
exhorted to rejoice and be of good cheer, because their god 
was saved. At the commencement of a new age, he awoke 
from his slumber, all was confusion and disorder while he 
slept, all was joy and harmony when he aroused himself. 
The hero-god (the messiah) was born again out of the moon, 
hence every epopte or initiated member, was said to be a 
child of the moon, because the messiah was in truth his 
spiritual father; and they were shown also that all human 
souls had thus been born from certain doors or gates on the 
sun and moon—a remarkable symbol of the heavenly origin 
of every living being from God the Father and the Sacred 
Spirit. The mysteries, in short treated throughout of a 
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grand and total regeneration—a regeneration which alike 
respected the whole world and every individual part or mem- 
ber of the world. 

In the mysteries of the ancient Druids, the members were 
taught that man is placed in the circle of causes, or the wheel 
of rebirths, good and evil being placed before him for his 
selection. If he prefer the good, death transmits him from 
the earth into the circle of felicity; if evil, he returns to the 
circle of causes, where he is made to do penance tor his 
actions. According to the predominance of vice or virtue 
in his disposition, a repetition of his probation may be neces- 
sarv; but after a certain number of reincarnations his offences 
will become expiated, his passions subdued and the circle of 
felicity will restore him to its inhabitants. 

Before the soul of man, says Plato, sank into sensuality 
and was embodied with it through “the loss of the wings,” 
he lived among the gods in the airy world where everything 
was true and clear. Here he saw things only as a pure spirit. 
But now he is happy if he can use the forms of imagination 
as copies, and collect gradually from them that which smoothes 
his path and points out the way to the lost Knowledge of the 
great Universal Light. To this end the mysteries are espe- 
cally serviceable, in part to remind him of the Most Holy; 
in part to open the senses of the soul, to use the images of 
the visible for this purpose, but which are understood by few, 
because their original and present connection is no longer 
understood. He also states in the Phedo that souls departing 
hence exist in Hades, and return hither again and are “pro- 
duced from the dead” or born again (or their lower and 
higher selves become united). But those who are found to 
have lived an eminently holy life, these are they who arrive 
at the pure abode above and dwell on the upper parts. 

Proclus tells us that the mysteries and the initiations 
drew the souls of men from a material, sensual and merely 
human life and joined them in communion with the gods. 

Happy, says Euripides, is the man who hath been ini- 
tiated into the Greater Mysteries, and leads a life of piety 
and religion. 

The following are some of the tenets and teachings incul- 
cated in the ancient Welsh Mysteries. 

All animated beings originated in Annwn (the high- 
est and lowest point of life) whence, by regular gradation, 
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they rise higher and higher, or sink lower and lower in the 
scale of existence, till they arrive at the highest state of hap- 
piness and perfection that is possible for finite beings, or 
reduce themselves to the merest point that can exist. 

2. Beings, as their souls by passing from ferocious to 
more gentle and harmless animals, approach the state of 
humanity, become ameliorated in their disposition and attain 
to some degree of negative goodness. 

3. Every being is destined to fill a place in creation and 
is endowed with those sensibilities, benign propensities and 
mental capacities, that are requisite to render him happy in 
that station, which he never can be in any other, lastingly; 
and to this the Creator will finally bring him if he be worthy. 

4. Being, having been led up through such a succession 
of animal existences as are necessary towards unfolding their 
destined character, and preparing them for their ultimate 
office in creation, arrive at the state of humanity, where good 
and evil are so equally balanced, that “liberty” takes place, 
the will becomes free; whence man becomes responsible for 
his actions, having a power of attaching himself either to the 
good or evil as he may or may not subject his propensities to 
the control of reason and unsophisticated nature, these being 
the fixed laws of the Creator. 

5. In all states of existence above humanity, good pre- 
ponderates and therein all beings are necessarily good; hence 
they can hardly ever fall, but are still advancing higher and 
higher in the scale of happiness and perfection, till they 
arrive at their final destination, where every being in his 
allotted place will be completely happy to all eternity. 

6. Though a man fall and fail in one incarnation and 
becomes animalized, he shall rise again, and should this hap- 
pen for millions of ages, the path of happiness is still open 
to him, and will remain so to all eternity; for, sooner or later, 
he will infallibly arrive at his destined station of happiness 
whence he never falls. Everlasting misery is a thing impos- 
sible; it cannot possibly exist with the attributes of God, who 
is never actuated by malevolent resentment; that proceeds 
from a display of power which originates in pride. God is 
Love in the most positive and unlimited degree. He resists 
evil for the sake of annihilating it and for the mere indolent 
purpose of punishing it. 

/. No knowledge can be acquired but by experience. 
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To obtain all possible knowledge, it is necessary to pass 
through all possible modes of existence, and to experience all 
that is peculiarly known to every one of these, each of them 
affording such a supply of knowledge as no other possibly 
can. Man in the state of happiness recovers the memory of 
all that he observed and experienced in every mode of exist- 
ence through he has passed. 

8. Three things increase continually: light or fire; 
understanding or truth; soul or life; these will prevail over 
everything else and then the state of probation will terminate. 

9. Three things dwindle away continually: the dark, the 
false, and the dead. 

10. Three things accumulate strength continually, there 
being a majority of desires towards them: love, knowledge and 
justice. 

11. Three things become more and more enfeebled daily, 
there being a majority of desires in opposition to them: hatred, 
injustice and ignorance. 

12. Thre three necessary essentials of God: infinite in 
himself, finite to finite consciousness and comprehensiveness: 
and co-unity with every mode of existence in the Circle of 


Felicity. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Una 
Birch. New York: John Lane 
Company. $1.00. 


Students of history are already in- 
debted to the author for other con- 
tributions to their favorite shelves, 
but her latest work will take easy 
precedence both for its substantial 
value and the graceful ease of its pre- 
sentation. The French Revolution is 
one of those epochs that never lose the 
fascination of mystery, and now the 
author opens for us a field of conjec- 
ture not altogether new to the occultist, 
but still untrodden by the more con- 
ventional historian. She sets the key- 
note to her story by an apt quotation 
from Lord Acton. “The appalling 
thing in the French Revolution,” he 
says, “is not the tumult, but the de- 
sign. Through all the fire and smoke 
we perceive the evidence of calculating 
organization. The managers remain 
studiously concealed and masked; but 
there is no doubt about their presence 
from the first.” Lord Acton was no 
mean authority. We must recognize 
the weight of his opinion even though 
it divorce us from a customary belief 
that the Revolution was the outpouring 
of the very spirit of chaos, unforeseen, 
unplanned, and unguided. What was 
this “calculating organization?” Who 
were the “managers” who wished to 
Tremain “studiously concealed and 
masked ?”’ 

The author suggests, although with 
an admirable caution, that the secret 
Societies not only played a part in the 


titanic outburst, but were its managers 
and directors. And the secret socie- 
ties were epitomized, in many cases 
they were actually created, by Count 
Saint Germain. Wherever we find any 
trace of their workings there we see 
the hand of the leader. His was the 
genius behind Cagliostro, and Cas- 
sanova, and Schroepfer, and Cazotte. 
He was known in every court in 
Europe and was everywhere welcomed 
and dreaded. Strange diplomacies fol- 
lowed his presence everywhere, and al- 
though he never allowed himself to be 
identified with politics it was generally 
believed that his interference was 
everywhere energetic and always ef- 
fective. He seemed to speak all lan- 
guages with equal fluency. Pitt or- 
dered his arrest as a Russian spy. He 
was believed to have organized the 
plot to dethrone Czar Peter, and there 
are evidences that while in England he 
was active in the Jacobite cause. There 
are numberless stories of his fabulous 
wealth, his skill in alchemy and chem- 
istry. He was ane extraordinarily 
proficient musician, and he painted 
pictures with pigments of an unknown 
kind. 

But let us see what the author has 
to say about the Count’s connection 
with the Revolution. Let it be remem- 
bered that he had been employed for 
a long time by the French king on 
diplomatic missions all over the world, 
and that he was certainly deeply in the 
monarch’s confidence. Madame d’Ad- 
hemar tells us that he often warned 
both king and queen of the abyss to- 
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ward which they were moving and 

that he tried to save them. He wrote 

prophetic verses and of these a single 

stanza may appropriately be given: 

Great streams of blood are flowing in 
each town; 

Sobs only do I hear, and exile see. 

On all sides civil discord loudly roars, 

And uttering cries, on all sides virtue 
flees, 

As from the assembly 
arise. 

Great God, who can reply to murder- 
ous judges? 

And on what brows august I see the 
swords descend. 


votes of death 


Madame d@’Adhemar tells us that she 
had an interview with the Count in 
the Church of the Recollects. But by 
this time we may suppose that events 
had passed beyond his guidance. He 
said: “I can do nothing; my hands are 
ied by ae stronger than myself.” 
Madame asked him if he would see the 


Queen again. “No,” he said, “she is 
doomed.” Doomed to what?” asked 
Madame. ‘“Death,”’ replied the Count. 


“The hour of repose is past, and the 
decrees of Providence must be ful- 
filled. They demand the complete ruin 
of the Bourbons. They will expel them 
from all the thrones they occupy and 
in less than a century they will re- 
turn in all their different branches to 
the ranks of simple private individuals. 
France as Kingdom, Republic, Empire, 
and mixed government will be tor- 
mented, agitated, torn. From the hands 
of class tyrants she will pass to those 
who are ambitious and without merit.” 

Had she been so minded, or so in- 
formed, the author might have told us 
much more of the occult societies and 
the Revolution. For in the dark dayg 
preceding the storm, the occultists of 
Europe were gathered together in 
Paris—so says tradition—each one do- 
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ing the work appointed to him in that 
vast organization that controlled them 
—as it controls now, within the Kar. 
mic law—the politics of the world. It 
was they who pulled the thousand se. 
ecret strings that loosened the tornado 
that passed beyond their control. And 
when the first fury had abated it was 
they who inspired with crushing elo- 
quence the orator whose denunciation 
dragged Robespierre to the dust and 
ended the Terror. Even at the eleventh 
hour they would have saved the 
Queen, so it is said, had she been will- 
ing to renounce the claim of the Dau- 
phin to the throne. But she would 
not, and she died. sut they saved the 
Dauphin from the Temple. It was 
they who raised up Napoleon and 
struck him down when he refused to 
obey. It was by their orders that he 
abandoned the invasion of England 
and it was they who occasioned the 
momentary loss of consciousness that 
cost him Waterloo. Some day all this 
wonderful tissue of tradition, rumor, 
conjecture, will be collected and it will 
make a surprising story. Those who 
know will believe, and those who do 
not know will continue to speak of 
chance and the fortuitous course of 
political affairs. Then we shall know 
more than we do now of the watch- 
fulness of the Guardians of the race. 
Then we shall see that their efforts 
are not confined to the nurture of a 
society, nor their philosophy to a few 
books, but that through thousands of 
their emissaries scattered throughout 
the world they do what they can to 
give wisdom to its rulers, to over- 
throw evil, and to raise up preservers 
when crises cOme. And in the mean- 
time we may remember what H. P. 
Blavatsky said of the Count Saint- 


Germain, that he would appear again 
at the next Terror, and that he would 
be recognized. 


S. G. P. C. 








